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The Mother Method 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Some years ago, I heard and saw a 
sermon which I feel is well worth passing 
on. It was preached not with the words 
of. a-great orator, but by a little mother 
under the shadow of death. 

A husband and wife in one of my 
parishes desired with all their heart to 
possess a child of their own, and much to 
their mutual joy a little stranger arrived, 
to be greeted with rejoicing, but only to 
stay a short time; then the child fell 
asleep. It was my task, as their minister, 
to try to say comforting words. 

Several weeks after I called at the 
humble home, to be greeted by a sad, but 
not cast-down face, and fingers that were 
placed on the lips; for I must not make 
too much noise. The mother, instead of 
nursing her grief to keep it warm, had 
taken another little mite to her breast, 
whose blood mother found it impossible 
to eare for it. But this second baby was 
also in the Valley of the Shadow, and it 
now was watched through the long hours 
of the night, with a physician calling once 
and sometimes twice in twenty-four hours. 

Finally the tide turned, the second baby 
lived, and joy came to the husband and 
wife who found their salvation in “lending 
a hand.” 

Being rather old-fashioned, and not able 
to preach such splendid sermons as this, 
may I draw the moral for the liberal 
readers of this letter? For in the old 
books, the moral was always drawn 

Many readers of this paper might en- 
large their lives by practicing this mother’s 
sermon,—viz., adopting children. With 
their interest in liberal religion they are 
planning to remember their beloved insti- 
tution in post-mortem gifts. This is 
good; but is there not a more excellent 
way? For many children are without 
good homes to-day, who might make their 
lives in the days to come more glorious. 

The practical lovers of liberal religion 
sometimes regret our small Sunday- 
schools; and among the congregations 
there are too few youthful locks amid the 
crowns of glory, not one of which we can 
afford to spare. 

We have tried the tract method, the 
argument method, the advertising method, 
the church-building method, all of which 
are worth while. - Why not try the 
“mother” method?—adopt and love them 
into our beloved communities! If we 
would only do it, we would be rich, indeed. 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL., 

ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


God—Everyman’s Definition 

To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 

Says Professor Whitehead: ‘To-day 
there is but one religious dogma in de- 
bate: What do you mean by God?” Mr. 
Ham’s letter regarding humanism is an 
interesting contribution to the debate now 
taking place among Unitarian ministers. 
Perhaps one might suggest to him that 
light is needed rather than heat. 

Every humanist is willing to affirm his 
belief in God, provided he is permitted to 
give his own definition of God. Mr. Ham 


doubtless claims the same privilege for 
himself. It is safe to say that various 
conceptions of God are curreat which Mr. 
Ham would repudiate, thus making him- 
self an atheist to those who cherish those 
conceptions. For atheist is a term of op- 
proborium hurled at those who reject a 
particular conception of God. Mr. Ham’s 
use of the epithet with reference to cer- 
tain of his brother ministers is to be dep- 
recated, for they are perhaps as sincere 
and earnest as he is. But it indicates the 
intensity of feeling with which he clings 
to his idea of God. 

What is that idea? The letter calls 
God “the cause of creation.” It applies 
to God the adjective “personal.” God is 
“infinite Being and Personality.” God is 
“Personality in it [the universe] or be- 
hind it somewhere, at least equal to the 
sum of the personalities which it has 
produced.” Thus the champion of theism 
as fully up-to-date somewhat mistily in- 
timates what he means by God. Might 
one ask what satisfaction there is in the 
assertion that God is the cause of crea- 
tion unless one can go a step further and 
tell the cause of God? Is God in the 
universe or is He “behind it somewhere”’-— 
may we take our choice of these alterna- 
tives? And where is “behind it some- 
where”? Does Mr. Ham really think that 
the universe is “controlled by infinite Wis- 
dom and Love”? If he does, let him open 
his eyes and look about him. Finite wis- 
dom and love, plain, ordinary attributes 
of common men, have no difficulty in dis- 
covering wastefulness, blundering, and 
anguish in that small portion of the uni- 
verse that is known to our experience. 
And finite human wisdom and love pro- 
pose to make improvements! 

The “advance” made by humanists lies 
in their more scientific attitude and 
method. Modern men depend on human 
intelligence, energy, and goodness for bene- 
fits for which their ancestors invoked the 
gods or God. Thus modern men do not 
pray for rain, but construct irrigation 
systems. If there is an epidemic of ty- 
phoid, they do not think God sent it, but 
they blame the board of health for per- 
mitting it. If they make an ocean trip, 
they trust the wireless operator and ap- 
paratus for their safety more than all the 
prayers said in all the churches for those 
at sea. The modern way of cealing with 
an incorrigible boy is to take him, not 
to an evangelist to be prayed with, but 
to a psychiatrist to be examined. When 
nations engage in suicidal war, modern 
men do not fool themselves with the no- 
tion that the excellent will of God is being 
done by means of human slaughter. On 
the contrary, they attribute the disaster 
to human ignorance and greed and passion, 
and believe that enlightenment, common 
sense, and common decency will abolish 
war at no distant date. Wumanism in 
theology is simply the recognition of the 
kind of era in which we live. We are in 
the age of science. And science has shown 
us how to do for ourselves what earlier 
men asked God to do for them. By 
modern technique we obtain results, both 
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material and spiritual, that prayer to God 
was never able to accomplish. 

It is natural and justifiable to apply 
the word God to that which is believed 
to be the source of supreme blessing. If 
we find that as a matter of fact our 
greatest blessings proceed from human 
wisdom and goodness rather than from an 
alleged supernatural personal agency we 
were taught to call God, then human 
wisdom and goodness will have to us the 
value of God. 

God is a word that inevitably has vari- 
ous senses. Theists have no monopoly 
of it, any more than Christian Scientists 
have. In a book published about twenty 
years ago, Prof. George B. Foster, a Bap- 
tist theologian who became the preacher 
in a Unitarian church, said that “the 
word ‘God’ is a symbol to designate the 
universe in its ideal-achieving capacity.” 
He defined religion as follows: “Our yoeca- 
tion is to achieve ideal values; religion is 
the conviction that such values are by us 
achievable, in virtue of our constitution 
and of the constitution of that whole of 
which we are a part.” 

Theist and humanist, so-called, may well 
emulate each other in the serving of 
humanity. Neither should claim a greater 
concern for the welfare of the race than 
the other. But the humanist, if he gives 
to the study of the ways and means of 
human progress in this life the time and 
energy that the theist devotes to the wor- 
ship of God and the contemplation of 
heaven, will be the more effective servant 
of humanity. Says Edward Markham: 

We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enongh. 
Henry W. PINKHAM. 

Newton Center, MAss. 


For an Improvement 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The following processional hymn is sent 
to THE ReEGIsTER with no illusion on the 
part of its author as to its poetic merit, 
but with some confidence that it is an 
improvement upon the English lines com- 
monly attached to the music, which in- 
cludes such alien expressions as “Champion 
victorious,” “Star of renown,” and “Splen- 
dor and state in joy ye dismiss.” The 
music is simple enough for a volunteer 
chorus to essay, and, sung to these words, 
may prove an acceptable enrichment of 
the marriage service. E.R. 8. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Marriage Hymn 


(Set to the “Lohengrin” Wedding March) 
EvGENE RODMAN SHIPPEN . 


Praise be to Thee, Lord of the home, 
Source of our being, and root of all love; 
Two now be one, circle complete, ‘ 
Free and yet bound, born of earth, yet 
above. / 


Sacred the mem’ry 
Of this glad hour; 

Heav’n-lit their hearth be; fs 
Love’s wealth their dower. _ 


Peace, strength, and comfort for each to- 
morrow, “ ras es 
Leepieg He Sn fear of parting and sorrow! at 
ne in the truth, in perfect accord, 
Join’d heart, and hand, upheld by the Lord. © 
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HE WORK which is carried on by the 

Unitarians among college students is 
one that requires a high faith in the values 
involved. It is a work that cannot be 
measured by numbers; there is no possible 
way of reporting it in terms of statistics. 
It is a literal casting of “bread upon the 
waters,” not with the hope that it will re- 
turn to one, but that it will return to hu- 
manity. The architect working in steel, 
brick, and stone can see with his own eyes 
the realization of his dreams. The Uni- 
tarian minister dealing with the intangible 
values which we call liberal religion must 
work on day after day, holding to the faith 
that the message he proclaims may have a 
yalue for humanity. For liberal religion is 
like a purifying element in the stream. of 
life, contaminated by ignorance and super- 
stition. The work which the minister does 
cannot be measured in the terms of those 
with whom he comes into immediate 
contact. 

A college professor of economics met me 
on the street one day and said: “Do not 

think for a minute that your work here is 

to be measured by the number of people 
who come to church. It is far beyond 
that.” 

The head of one of the most important 
departments of the university told me: 
“The existence of the Unitarian Church 
has brought freedom to this university. 
It has made it impossible for the univer- 
sity authorities to raise the question of a 

man’s religion in appointing him to the 
university. ¥ 


UNLEARNING ABOUT UNITARIANISM 


- 


A philosophy professor commented : “The 
work which your church is doing for 
_ students is the most important work with 
students that is being done here. No other 
organization is facing the real problems 
with which students are concerned.” 

_ An economics professor told me: “In- 
telligent students are through with ortho- 
4 . The Liberal Church is the only 
chureh that has for them any message.” 
These are only a few of the statements 
made to me by professors in the university 
reference to our work among students. 
are only opinions, but they are opin- 
s of men who know students and who 
- dee concerned with their moral and 


hardest things in the work is 
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ARTHUR L. WEATHERLY 


Dr. Weatherly writes out of first- 
hand and convincing experience of 
this endeavor to give students of the 
State University of Iowa @ spiritual 
interpretation of their néw knowledge. 
The Unitarian Laymen’s League, with 
other denominational agencies, has 
been zealous to aid college cénter 
churches in their work among students, 
and for several years has made finan- 
cial contributions to the Iowa City 
church to assist it in bringing the mes- 
sage of the free faith to the young 
men and women of this university. 


the making of first contacts with the 
students. They come to the university 
for purposes of study, and for many other 
reasons, one of which is not the oppor- 
tunity to go to church. Many of them are 
definitely through with churches. They 
say frankly that religion is “bunk.” 
course, many are merely indifferent. 
Others have all their time taken by their 
studies and social life. Furthermore, most 
of them either have never heard of the 
Unitarian Church or, if they have, know 
no good of it. Students have told me again 
and again that in the little towns from 
which they come, ministers take special 
pains to warn them of possibilities of con- 
tamination by Unitarians. 

With the small resources that we have 
available for advertising purposes, it is an 
impossible task to make more than com- 
paratively few of the students in a univer- 
sity where registration runs around 10,000 
know of the existence of the church in the 
community. Because of this lack of finan- 
cial resources, no Unitarian church is able 
to maintain an adequate student .center. 
Parties and dances may seem remote from 
the work of the liberal church. In my 
opinion they have a value in themselves 
which makes them worth while. Many 
students have said to me: “Your church is 
the only place where we find it possible 
to go for social recreation. There are no 


other dances given in the community where 


girls can go unattended.” 

The important factor about these social 
functions is the opportunity for getting 
acquainted with students. Many of them 
find their way from the parties to other 


student meetings and into the church. 


What the students think about our work 
is often very difficult to quote. Much of it 
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Zi if is Could Have Known this Shae 
When I First Came to College” 


— The students of one university speak for themselves” 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church in Iowa City, Iowa 


is personal, and an expression of gratitude 
to the minister himself. I have said that 
it is difficult to make as many contacts 
with students as we ought to. As a matter 
of fact, most students that attend Unita- 
rian churches in college centers do not do 
so until they are mature students—juniors, 
seniors, and post-graduates. 

A young man who never knew of the 
existence of a Unitarian church until the 
middle of his senior year said: “I would 
give anything if I could have known of the 
existence of this church when I first came 
to college.” . That remark has been made 
to me over and over again by students. 

A young woman graduate student had ~ 
been four years at the university as an 
undergraduate, and apparently never had 
heard about this church, or at least had 
never understood what it stood for. She 
publicly said in the middle of her first 
year as a graduate student that it would 
be utterly impossible for her to associate 
herself with any church, but she joined 
the Unitarian Church before the end of 
the year. It was purely through accident 
that she met the minister and became 
curious about what sort of church he had. 
She actually became one of our most loyal 
and enthusiastic supporters. Liberal reli- 
gion was to her a revelation which gave to 
her an entirely new outlook upon life. 


“BUT WH UNDERSTAND NOW” 


One student who had left the church 
entirely because, as he said, it represented 
to him only superstition’and bigotry, never 
found our church during his college life. - 
He settled in the college town and had 
many contacts with college students. They 
introduced him to our church. He became 
one of its most enthusiastic supporters, 
and has expressed regret again and again 
that he did not find it sooner. 

Any person who knows intimately col- 
lege students, realizes that if any appeal 
is made to them in the name of religion it 
must be accompanied by some interpreta- 
tion of what is meant by the word “reli- 
gion.” For to them it has meant creed 
and dogma that it is no longer pos- 
sible for them to accept—and even a 
system of ethics which they repudiate. 
This is why it is necessary to have ade- 
quate means for sending word to students. 
by letters, pamphlets, and by college 
papers, on the liberal interpretation of the 
word religion. 
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Only recently a group of some twenty or 
more of the very finest students of the 
University discussed with me methods of 
bringing our work to the attention of other 
students in the university. One thing they 
unanimously agreed upon was that any 
appeal made merely in the name of reli- 
gion would “fall upon stony ground.” 
They agreed that the great majority of 
students literally had no interest in reli- 
gion. I said to them, “But you have in- 
terest in religion.” They replied, “Yes, 
but we have come to understand what you 
mean by religion. We are talking about 
students who do not know for what liberal 
religion stands.” All of which emphasizes 
the fact that if the work is to be carried 
on at all adequately in universities, funds 
must be found for making it possible to 
inform students what these Unitarian 
churches in college centers are endeavor- 
ing to do. 

In considering the influence of Unitarian 
churches in college centers, their relation 
to the other churches in these centers 
cannot be overlooked. Our churches are a 
direct challenge to orthodoxy. The exist- 
ence of a Unitarian church in a university 
town is a fact that must be recognized by 
both Protestant and Catholic churches. 

It is also evident that thousands of 
students who are going out from college 
saturated with the materialistic and mech- 
anistie conceptions of life, thoroughly 
disillusioned in regard to the religion of 
their childhood and youth, have no concep- 
tion at all of the interpretation of life 
that is given by the ministers of the lib- 
eral churches. Occasionally a_ student 
turns up who confesses that he has been 
felt to be queer, anti-social, that something 
was radically wrong with him. All these 
ideas rested upon the fact that he had held 


what others considered heretical opinions - 


in reference to religion. Such students 
are always overjoyed at finding the fel- 
lowship of the liberal church. 


HARD TO LEAVE TOWN 


A young man said to me the Sunday be- 
fore his graduation from the university: 
“T haven’t words with which to tell you 
how much this church has meant to me. 
It has given me an entirely new view 

of life.” : 

_ Another said before graduation: “It is 
awfully hard for me to leave this town.” 
I was wondering why, when he added, 
with tears in his eyes: “It is because I 
cannot take this church with me.” 

A young woman the same Sunday said: 
“Tt is very hard for me to go away and 
leave this church, because it has meant so 
much to me.” 

Another girl told me: “I didn’t know 
there was any such point of view as that 
represented by this church.” 

Foreign students have been especially 
appreciative. I have on my desk a photo- 
graph of a mature Japanese student who 
said just before leaving the university, “I 
don’t want to leave this town without 
putting my name on your book. It has 
been a great joy to me to know there 
could be such a church as yours.” 

There has just come a letter from an- 
other Japanese student. He says: “My 
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life at the university would certainly have 
been the driest one if I had not known 
your chureh -and the friendly, warm- 
hearted folks of yours.” This young man 
was at one time a missionary convert, but 
on coming to America found himself out 
of harmony with orthodox churches. He 
says: “Certainly I owe to you my spiritual 
metamorphosis, and your church has been 
responsible for the influence and motives 
to bring me to this stage.” It certainly 
means something when a Japanese, a 
Chinese, a Hindu, and a Filipino sign our 
church books one after the other. , 

One of our Chinese students is at present 
the head of the sociology department in 
one of the greatest Chinese universities. 
He has asked for our Unitarian literature, 
and hopes to establish a liberal movement 
of religion in China. Many a Filipino has 
asked me: “Why cannot we have a Uni- 
tarian Church in the Philippines?” So 
the influence of our Unitarian churches 
in college centers moves round the world. 

Again and again I have had students 
confess: “I have been trying and trying 
to go to ‘my church,’ but it is just impos- 
sible. If it were not for your church, I 
should not go to any.” 

Most of the students in the Middle West, 
on graduation, go to cities and towns 
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where there are no liberal churches. But. 
in spite of this, it will be found that al- 
most every one of the churches in the 
Western Conference has some influential 
member who first came into contact with 
the liberal movement in a college town. 

The head of a department in one of the 
largest Mid-Western universities, and an 
active member in the local Unitarian 
church, said recently: “I was brought up 
in the straitest of the sects. It was the 
university that broke down the traditional 
religion of my childhood. But it was in 
the discussion group of the students in the 
local Unitarian church that I found my 
first contact with liberal religion.” 

Seattered all over the Middle Western 
country are liberals whose faces are set 
against reaction, and who combat the in- 
fluence of the forces of Fundamentalism. 
They received their knowledge of, and in- 
spiration from, the liberal religion of col- 
lege center churches. 

If one believes in the value of ideas, if 
he has faith that when they are projected 
into a community they will “leaven the 
whole lump,” if he believes that the torch 
of liberalism should not be permitted to 
be extinguished, then he will have faith in 
maintaining adequately and efficiently the 
Unitarian churches in college centers. 


in the Modern World 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


HE possibility of a Catholic running for 

President has given rise to great fears, 
on the part of some Catholics as well as 
of many non-Catholics, of a recrudescence 
of religious hatred such as the country has 
not seen since the days of the A.P.A. To 
date, those fears have not been fully 
realized. -Anti-Catholic feeling seems to 
be running no higher than usual, while 
there is much actual evidence that mil- 
lions have had their suspicions of the 
Pope occupying the White House consider- 
ably allayed. Also more effort has* been 
expended by non-Catholics to come to an 
unprejudiced understanding of just what 
Catholicism stands for than at any period 
of our history. Of all the books written 
toward this end, I have found none re- 
motely to approach in correctness of ex- 
position and sympathetic touch the work 
under review.* Dr. Garrison is the book 
editor of The Christian Century, the out- 
standing liberal Christian periodical of 
America. He has always been a Protes- 
tant, and it can be almost infallibly prophe- 
sied he will always remain one. Yet he 
has an understanding of things Catholic 
such as few non-Catholies ever achieve. 
After a splendid chapter outlining the 
main articles of Catholic belief, Dr. Garri- 
son launches into the aspect of the matter 
that is agitating Americans today—the re- 
lations between the Catholic theory of its 
own governing powers and the theories 
held by modern States, particularly the 
United States. He lays in the dust the 
soft-spoken assertion that as the Church 
deals with spiritual matters and _ the 
State with temporal, there can be conse- 


*CATHOLICISM AND THE MopprN Mrnp. By 


Winfred Ernest Garrison. 


Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Colby. $2.50. 


quently no conflict between them. For 
who is to determine the boundaries be- 
tween secular and religious? According 
to modern political theory, the State is 
judge. According to papal teaching, the 
Church is to decide. Thus is the issue 
joined. Rome has to submit to the State’s 
theory for the present, because Rome is 
not strong enough to get her own way. 
The author not only sees this conflict, he 
brings it out clearly into the light of day. 
And yet he does not fear that the election 
of a Catholic President will endanger 
American liberties. The reason is simple. 
Roman theory exists on paper; American 
theory is an accomplished fact. Roman 
theory can become a reality only if the 
populace is overwhelmingly Catholic in 
belief and clerical in politics. In other — 


words, Rome, the last and the greatest of 


the autocracies, in the final analysis finds 
herself in the paradoxical situation of 
having to depend on the consent of the 
governed for her power, like all modern 
States. ; 

Dr. Garrison thinks Governor Smith’s 
reply to Charles Marshall inadequate. As 
a matter of fact, the Governor went just 
about as far in the direction of open re- 
bellion against Rome as he could without 
bringing upon himself an actual rebuke. 
Furthermore, those on the inside realize 
that his reply to Marshall was a rallying 
cry for thousands of American Catholics 
who have sweated under the censure of 
the Church in the matters of birth control, 
divorce, parochial school attendance, 
monthly coal collections, and general 
sacerdotal dictation. It is significant that 
the Governor’s adviser in the framing of 
the document was not a Jesuit theologian 
from Fordham, but that same Father 
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Duffy who once edited a Catholic review 
so liberal in its tone that it merited the 
condemnation of the most reactionary of 
modern popes, Pius Tenth. The Jesuit 
_ paper, America, expressed its hearty dis- 
like of the Governor’s principles; but 
there can be no doubt as to which of the 
two viewpoints represents that of the 
general run of American Catholics. What- 
ever comes of the candidacy of Alfred E. 
Smith, one good will surely have been 
accomplished by it; namely, better rela- 
tions between educated non-Catholics and 


HE Meadville Theological School has 
celebrated eighty-four commencements, 
eighty-one in Meadville and three in Chi- 
eago, Ill. The last of these, held Tuesday, 
June 12, in the Hull Memorial Chapel at 
Chicago, was significant of the new day 
and the new opportunities which the 
School is now facing. The celebration, 
which was for generations a morning occa- 
sion, has now become an evening event. 
On the afternoon of June 12, the members 
of the School with their guests, represen- 
tatives of the University of Chicago, min- 
isters from Chicago and from remoter 
parts, and visiting alumni, gathered in the 
spacious dining-room of the Chapel for 
the commencement dinner. President 
Southworth presided, and grace was said 
by Prof. L. Ward Brigham of the Ryder 
Divinity School of Lombard College. Since 
Lombard is now under joint Unitarian 
and Universalist administration, plans are 
under way for closer affiliation of the 
work of Ryder and Meadville, and Dr. 
Brigham has been appointed to a posi- 
tion on the Meadville staff as a lecturer 
on parish administration. 
Between the courses of the dinner a 
number of brief addresses were made. 
Dr. Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divin- 
ity School of the University, spoke cor- 
dially of the satisfaction of himself and 
his colleagues in the presence of Mead- 
yille on the campus, and of the fuller co- 
operation in a common task which each 
new year is sure to bring. President 
Southworth, in view of his approaching 
retirement, spoke in a reminiscent vein, 
citing some of the notable episodes in the 
‘life of the School during the twenty-six 
years he has been a part of it. Particular 
and grateful mention was made of the 
recent bequest from Mrs. Ellery Channing 
Butler, the largest in the School’s history. 
Dr. Southworth closed with a tribute to 
his chosen successor, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
and bespoke for him the loyal co-operation 
of all friends of Meadville. 
‘Rey. James C. Duncan, of the Class of 
1885, was called upon as an alumnus of 
_ Whose record of more than forty years 
in a single parish (Clinton, Mass.) the 
School is justly proud. In a talk of 
ed humor and earnestness, Mr. Dun- 
recalled the Meadville of his time, 
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educated Catholics. Dr. Garrison’s book 
deserves to be read widely. It answers 
clearly and satisfactorily most questions 
that the non-Catholic wants to ask about 
this great Church. It. answers them in 
such a way that while the reader may re- 
main a Protestant, he need no longer 
have the charge of prejudice and igno- 
rance thrown up against him. He will be 
non-Catholic not because he does not un- 
derstand Catholicism, but because he does. 
This is surely a clear gain. This is the 
best book in its field that I have seen. 


The Commencement at Meadville 


Doctorate of Divinity for Mr. Duncan and Mr. Pétursson— 
Dr. biaxion C. Morrison, editor of The Christian 
Century, gives address 


Cc. R. BOWEN 


with its outstanding figures in faculty and 
student body, and went on to impress two 
vital points upon the students of to-day. 
“First,” he said, “magnify your calling. 
Expect great things of the ministry, as a 
vocation which includes within itself such 
a variety of service to human need as no 
other profession offers. And, in the second 
place, magnify Meadville! Grateful for 
all that the School has done for you and 
for our common cause, give it, for the 
sake of those who come after you, your 
loyal and devoted support. Talk of it, 
write of it, work for it; make it one of 
the chief channels of your service to the 
progress of liberal Christianity.” 

Rev. Ransom F. Carver, about to receive 
his degree, spoke for the senior class and 
for all the recipients of degrees. In their 
name he expressed the grateful apprecia- 
tion and affection which Meadville men 
feel for President and Mr. Southworth, 
and wished them Godspeed on their ap- 
proaching journey to India and the East. 

Rey. Régnvaldur Pétursson of Winni- 
peg, Canada, spoke of the work which the 
constant co-operation of the School has 
enabled him and others to do for the 
spreading of liberal Christianity among 
the Icelandic populations in Canada. Of 
particular interest was his plea for the 
establishment of a Unitarian professor- 
ship in the University of Reykjavik, a 
project which has the favor of the Uni- 
versity authorities and would be certain 
to lead to a widespread liberal movement 
in the island. All who heard Mr. Péturs- 
son’s earnest words felt that here was a 
significant piece of missionary service in 
which American Unitarian forces ought 
without hesitation to engage. 

Morton D. Hull, member of Congress 
from Illinois, and long the chairman of 
Meadville’s trustees, gave a brief but mov- 
jing tribute to President Southworth, with 
whom he has worked hand-in-hand for 
many years in every enterprise for the 
School’s welfare. 

Rey. Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, 
Wis., hard-working trustee and just now 
at the head of the campaign for Mead- 
yille’s building fund, spoke directly and 
forcibly about this new project, in which 
every alumnus and friend of Meadville 
must have a part. Mr. Loring left the 
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company tingling with enthusiasm and 
expectation. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, the 
company passed into the church to join 
the congregation gathered for the com- 
mencement service. The academic proces- 
sion, led by President Southworth, included 
those who were to take part in the service, 
those who were to receive degrees, the 
faculty and students, alumni and visiting 
ministers. After the invocation was of- 
fered by Rey. Henry Wilder Foote of Bel- 
mont, Mass., and the Scripture read by 
Rey. Fred Merrifield of All Souls Church, 
Chicago, the company sang the commence- 
ment hymn by Professor Henry H. Barber 
(Meadville, 61). This was followed by 
the commencement address, given by Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century. 

Dr. Morrison addressed himself to the 
pressing problem of spiritual leadership in 
a chaotic time like to-day. His analysis 
of the present situation, in which religion 
has ceased almost entirely to be a func- 
tion of the inner life, becoming rather an 
activity of the outer man, was brilliant, 
masterly, tremendously convincing, and 
impressive. Had he stopped at that point, 
he would have given a great address, but 
he would have left his hearers ina kind of 
despairing suspense. Facing the practical 
extinction of religion as the life of the 
spirit, he went on to an eloquent plea for 
its restoration and rebuilding through a 
whole-hearted embodiment of it in the life 
of society. Make the ideals of religion 
dominant in the organized life of man, 
the speaker urged, and it will begin once 
again to assert its sway in the personal 
experience of the individual breast. Let 
its voice die away in the institutions of 
society, as it has died away in the secret 
chambers of the heart, and religion will 
cease to have significance or continuance 
in human affairs. The address was keyed 
to the prophetic note, was positive and 
expectant, and thrilled all hearers with a 
new sense of the task for which Mead- 
ville and all such schools try to prepare 
their students. It is hoped that Dr. Mor- 
rison’s words may soon be available in 
printed form. 

Six men received the Bachelor of -Di- 
vinity degree, two the Master of Theolo- 
gical Science, and two the honorary Doc- 
tor of Divinity. Of the Bachelors, one, 
Rey. Ransom F. Carver of Brookline, Mass. 
(A.B., Harvard College), was graduating 
in the regular course; three, Harold Busch- 
man, Alfred Hobart, and W. Francis Swift 
(all Ph.B., University of Chicago), were 
Meadville graduates just completing the 
new requirements for the degree. The 
same was true of Gabriel Rombotis (A.M., 
University of Chicago). The sixth man 
was the Transylvanian Unitarian Fellow, 
Geza Loérinczi, a graduate of the Unitarian 
theological college at Kolozsvar. 

The two S.T.M. candidates were Rey. 
Frederick Lewis Weis (B.D., Meadville, 
Cruft Fellow) of Dorchester, Mass., who 
presented a valuable thesis on the life 
and works of Ludwig Hetzer, reformer 
and pioneer liberal; and Carl Rautzen- 
berg, a graduate of the Roman Catholic 
Divinity faculty of the University of Inns- 
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bruck, and sometime a Catholic priest. 
His thesis lay in the field of historical 
theology. 

The recipients of the D.D., honoris 
causa, were two of Meadville’s most use- 
ful and devoted graduates, Rev. James 
C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., and Rev. 
Régnvaldur Pétursson of Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. Of these, 
felicitous words in conferring the degrees 


are the best characterizations. They were 
as follows: 
“James Cameron Duncan, Meadville 


alumnus who has stood at his post in a 
small city of Massachusetts through the 
vicissitudes of forty years, performing for 
two generations with ability and fidelity 
the duties of preacher and pastor: You 
have maintained the efficient organization 
of your parish and guarded the interests 
of your brethren in the ministry as a 
father in Israel, standing a conspicuous 
representative of the high possibilities of 
the ministerial office.” 

“Régnvaldur Pétursson, Icelandic mis- 
sionary and preacher, embodiment of the 
spirit of the pioneer which brought your 
distant ancestors, the flower of Norwegian 
chivalry, to far-off Iceland, and your im- 
mediate ancestors to Manitoba; dauntless 
missionary leader of a forlorn hope, creat- 
ing almost single-handed not only a church 
but also an important group of churches: 
Your Alma Mater salutes you not only 
with pride but also with affection.” 

Prizes ‘were awarded as follows: To 
Miss Dorothy Dean Hopkins, A.B., junior 
in the course for parish assistants, the 
Sarah H. Prosser prize in pastoral theol- 
ogy; to Philip Markus Pétursson (nephew 
of Dr. Pétursson), of the middle theologi- 


eal class, the Robert C. Billings prize in’ 


homiletics and public speaking; to Ran- 
som Fuller Carver, A.B., the Robert C. 
Billings prize for highest senior standing. 

After the singing of “Alma Mater,” 
the benediction was pronounced by Presi- 
dent Southworth and the impressive serv- 
ice came to an end. It was followed, at 
Meadville House by an informal reception 
to the commencement speaker and the 
recipients of degree. A pleasant feature 
of this social gathering was the presen- 
tation of three gifts from the School 
family: to Dr. and Mrs. Southworth, on 
the eve of their departure, in token of 
affection and lasting loyalty, a “traveling 
clock,” to mark the hours of their journey ; 
to two students about to be married, with 
their fiancées, who were happily present, 
silver dishes. These students were Mr. 
Carver and Mr. Kenneth Haycock. 

Of the men receiving degrees, Mr. Car- 
' yer is already settled and ordained at 
Billerica, Mass.; Mr. Swift goes to St. 
Louis, Mo., to assist Percival Chubb in 
the work of the Ethical Culture Society ; 
Mr. Buschman, Mr. Lorinezi and Mr. 
Rautzenberg remain for advanced work 
in the School. 

At the close of this, its second year 1 in 
its new location, the School feels that it 
has reason not only to feel proud of its 
accomplishment, but to look with confi- 
dent hope to new opportunities and new 
equipment for meeting them, in the years 
that lie just ahead. 


President Southworth’s- 
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Amelia Earhart’s Great Adventure 


In Charge of Capt. Hilton H. Railey 


Prominent Unitarian’s directing part in famous flight 


APT. HILTON H. RAILEY, member 
of the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and president 
of the Fiscal Service Corporation of 
Boston, played an important part in the 
world-famous flight of Miss Amelia M. 
Earhart across the Atlantic. He made 
the preliminary arrangements for the 
flight, planned for her arrival in Europe, 
and arranged for the return trip of the 
aviators. Captain Railey, in addition to 
being on the Association’s board, has been 
until recently the organist and chairman 
of the parish committee of the First Uni- 
tarian Parish in Dover, Mass., where he 
was an active force in the church. 
Captain Railey’s friend and fellow ad- 
venturer of years’ standing, George Palmer 


CAPT. HILTON H. RAILEY 


Putnam of the well-known Putnam pub- 
lishing firm, called him into consultation 
in April, as a publicity expert and presi- 
dent of the Fiscal Service Corporation of 
Boston, on plans for a transatlantic flight. 

At that time Lady Guest, wife of Chief 
of the British Air Service Frederick E. 
Guest, and purchaser of the plan Friénd- 
ship from Commander Byrd, intended to 
make the flight herself as a gesture of 
amity between England and America. 
Subsequently, when she was dissuaded, 
Mr. Putnam telephoned Captain Railey 
to say that the flight would be abandoned 
unless the latter could find an American 
woman of representative type whom Lady 
Guest would be glad to have as a substitute. 

Within a short time Miss Amelia M. 
Earhart, Boston social worker and avia- 
trix, was on her way to Captain Railey’s 
office and also on her way to the realiza- 
tion of an ambition of many years—to fly 
the Atlantic Ocean. Captain Railey be- 


lieved, and his judgment has been borne 
out by the opinion of thousands of people 
on both sides of the Atlantic, that if 
America had been combed from coast to 
coast a finer or more typical feminine rep- 
resentative could not have been found. 
Miss Earhart’s resemblance to Lindbergh 
is far more than a matter of physical ap- 
pearance. Her background, scholastic, 
professional and social, makes her truly 
a representative American woman, and 
her standing as an aviatrix is perhaps 
higher than that of any other. 

Captain Railey left this country for 
Europe on his present mission, May 18, 
and has been in constant touch with Lady 
Guest in London. When the fliers hopped 
off at Trepassey, they cabled him to send 
out a seaplane with fuel from the Irish 
coast to meet them in case of fuel short- 
age. Unable to secure a seaplane, Captain 
Railey sent out a high-powered motorboat 
with fuel, but, as is known, the plane 
passed over Ireland and landed at Burry 
Port, Wales. When this news reached 
Captain Railey at Southampton, where, 
with Lady Guest, he was awaiting the 
arrival of the Friendship, he at once se- 
cured a seaplane and flew to Burry Port 
with fuel, racing two other English planes 
on the way and winning the race. One 
despatch stated that he took Lady Guest 
with him. 

Arriving a little too late to refuel the 
Friendship and take off for Southampton 
before dark, they spent the night at Burry 
Port and the next morning Captain Railey 
flew in the Friendship to Southampton, 
which they reached a little after noon, 
for England’s first official Walcaas to 
the Friendship. 

Captain Railey hopes to cnctnal a 
Channel flight to Paris, and he will see 
to the disposition of the plane, which may 
be brought back to this country or be sold 
over there. The party expect to dock in 
New York, July 4, and after a short stop 
come directly to Boston, unless plans go 
through for the boat to dock in Boston. 

This is not the first adventure in which 
Captain Railey and Mr. Putnam have been 
intimately associated. During 1920 Mr. 
Putnam was largely instrumental in hay- 
ing Captain Railey sent to Poland during 
Poland’s war with Bolshevik Russia, as a 
war correspondent for several magazines 
and newspapers. Arrived in. Poland, 
Captain Railey found it impossible to se- 
cure information from government or army 
officials, with the Bolsheviks at the very 
gates of Warsaw. He therefore quietly 
enlisted in the Polish Army and was made 
a captain of infantry, because of his rank 
in the American Army, where he is now 
reserve captain of infantry. : 

Given an interpreter and a battered 
Benz automobile, he was off to the front 
and saw active service in the Polish Army. 
When the rebel Polish general Zeligowski 
on his own initiative took the town of 
Vilna in cabs the only Americans 
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ent were Genin Fisettdsy dha Seite? 
paper man. These two secured the 
onl, photographs taken of the capture of 
the city and of the general and his white 
pre vary before the cathedral. Captain 
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‘O PROTESTANT can have read the 
iN Catholic challenge in the May issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly, entitled “The Nadir 
of Nothingness,” without the desire to come 
to the defense of his faith. Least of all 
ean a Unitarian, whose belief voices that 
“very dissidence of dissent,” refrain from 
protest. Mr. MacManus has, in his very 
able attack, stripped Protestantism to its 
essence; and though every one of our 
churches were to be razed to the ground, 
never to rise again, that underlying prin- 
ciple which is the corner stone alike of 
both Protestantism and democracy would 
yet remain to rally us to battle or to 
martyrdom. It is the principle of spiritual 
 gelf-determination, of moral autonomy— 
the right of the individual to be guided 
by what Mr. MacManus calls Interior 
Lumination. The Quakers call it the 
Inner Light; Emerson called it the soul. 
The Founder of the religion which Catho- 
lics and Protestants alike profess to follow 
expressed the same conviction when He 
said, “The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.” 

Now, as Mr. MacManus has quite logi- 
eally pointed out, the effect of every 
Protestant’s using his private judgment 
in religious matters, instead of relying 
upon the authority of an established 
_ church, has been that there are a great 
many different opinions and hence a large 
number of’ sects. It is also true, as he 
implies, that the more honestly, indepen- 
dently, and consistently protesting we be- 
come, the less need we shall have for 
ereeds and churches. Only the other day 
I heard an eminent clergyman cheerfully 
prophesy that the Protestant Church, in 
its present form, will not be with us 
- much longer. 

But the spokesman for the Church of 
Authority does not stop with telling us 
that we are on the way to annihilation. 
He says that Protestantism as a religion, 
in conferring upon man the right to be 
his own judge in personal matters, causes 
him to live wholly unto the world and 
the flesh, and to make God in his own 
image to suit his own convenience. This 
same dangerous habit of individual de- 
cision causes him to experiment not only 
in religion, but in other fields, such as 
politics, education, and marriage, greatly 
to the disadvantage of those institutions. 
In his fear of such tampering, Mr. Mac- 
Manus apparently disagrees with the Au- 
thor of his religion, who said that the 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath. 

In brief, his contention is that, once 
you allow a man to think for himself, 
there is no telling where he will stop. 
Perhaps he will not stop at all. Because 
of German sectarianism or Protestantism, 
_ bearing fruit in pride of intellect and the 
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Railey was ae at the Soabr given in 
Vilna to the representatives of the League 
of Nations, and drafted a section of the 
Constitution of the new state of Middle 
Lithuania. 


Protestantism Protests 


MARGARET LEE WOODBURY 


conception of the Superman, we had the 
World War. If religion was its sole 
cause, it seems strange that Germany, 
who is only partly Protestant, rather than 
England, who is nearly wholly so, should 
have been the aggressor. 

Of course, the practice of using one’s 
own mind is subject to abuse. So is re- 
ligion. So is patriotism. So is art in all 
its forms. So are health, wealth, leisure. 
Should we, therefore, close the schools, 
destroy all works of art, keep everybody 
at work sixteen hours a day on a paltry 
pittance that he might have neither time 
nor money to experiment with—to squan- 
der, if you will? If all the inhabitants of 
the United States were put in irons, they 
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could not do much harm; but how much 
good could they do? If we do not have 
a chance to make mistakes, how are we 
ever to learn? Just as most of us prefer 
to have a doctor diagnose our case for ° 
us instead of trying to do it for ourselves, 
so are there persons who like to be told 
what they are to believe in religious 
matters. In that case they are right in 
attaching themselves to a church which 
substitutes the voice of external for the 
voice of internal authority. The boon 
conferred by such a church is very great. 
Probably there are few thinking Protes- 
tants who have not, in certain moods, 
eraved the peace of spiritual abdication, 
and envied those to whom such submission 
was possible. But we realize, in most 
eases, that such a way of salvation is 
not for us. 

Mr. MacManus implies that the Prot- 
estant way of each man’s deciding for 
himself the issues of life is merely follow- 
ing the line of least resistance. Let any- 
one who believes that try it, as Emerson 
suggests, for one day. He will soon 
find out. 


Dr. C. R. Eliot Commencement Speaker 
at University Founded by His Father 


Charter for “Eliot Seminary” 


R. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, minis- 

ter-at-large of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Unitarian Churches in Boston, 
Mass., delivered the address at the com- 
mencement of Washington University in 
St. Louis, Mo., June 3. Dr. Eliot is the 
son of Dr. William G. Eliot, founder of 
the University, and its chancellor from 
1871 to 1887; and the son was speaking on 
the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the granting of the charter. The 
father, who was the minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Messiah, also founded 
the publie school system of St. Louis and 
was a curator of the State University. 

State Senator Wayman Crow obtained 
a charter in 1853 for “Eliot Seminary” 
from the Legislature. He was a mem- 
ber of Dr. William G. Eliot’s church, as 
were most of the incorporators. Later 
the name was changed to “Institute,” 
and at Dr. Bliot’s suggestion the “Bliot” 
was dropped as too sectarian and per- 
sonal, and the incorporators substituted 
“Washington.” In 1857 the Legislature 
chartered “Washington University.” Al- 
though beginnings were small, every year 
eounted under the leadership of Dr. Eliot. 
An endowment of $80,000 was subscribed 
by him and the board of directors, and 
later during the sixteen years of his chan- 
cellorship, the University made substan- 
tial and encouraging progress under the 
leadership of this man who still devoted 
his interests to “a good education for the 
many,” but who concentrated fervidly on 
“the best education for the few.” He laid 
strong foundations for the future growth 
and prestige of the institution. 

In his commencement address, Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot pointed out that the 
seventy-two years of his life covered al- 
most the entire history of the University. 


granted seventy-five years ago 


He recalled his early education in St. 
Louis. Then, plunging into his subject, 
“Adventures in Idealism,’ Dr. Eliot drew 
his illustrations from business, as typified 
by the ideals of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration; from interna- 
tional relations, recently exemplified in 
the Kellogg-Briand proposal for the out- 
lawry of war; and finally from education. 

“The greatest adventure in idealism,’ 
he said, “is education itself; because, 
whatever its immediate objective—the 
trained hand, the strong mind, the ability 
to win wealth, position, fame—its inti- 
mate aim is and ever will be a practical 
and spiritual ideal, namely character and 
service.” 

Youth, said Dr, Eliot, are idealists at 
heart, and their great adventure in ideal- 
ism is now under way. He added: “Many 
will go down in the sea of doubt and 
failure, we may be sure of that, for lack 
of training in self-control and self-direc- 
tion, for lack of knowledge and experience, 
and because of thoughtless, reckless dis- 
regard of past experiences and _ estab- 
lished principles ; but some will get across, 
and become the pioneers and the ‘sky- 
pilots,’ to use an old term to which the 
new day has given new significance.” 

Some adventurous spirits have been 
blind leaders of the blind, but others have 
had vision and a sense of values and have 
helped to bring beauty and order out of 
seeming chaos. At the center of every- 
thing—science, art, literature, music, the 
drama, religion, education—is idealism, 
the striving of humanity to realize its own 
ideals, to answer the call of its own spirit, 
which, said Dr. Eliot, “in the final an- 
alysis, is the call of the Universe, or, as 
religion would say, of God.” 
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Six Poor Ways 


LL WE ASK: Read each of these six ways to 
failure once, carefully, and think on each one 
forty seconds. If more exercise is desirable, give 
the positive equivalent of your reaction to the nega- 
tive statements, on the principle of overcoming the 
evil of them completely by putting into words the 
good that they create in mind and heart. The 
six :— 
1. The delusion that pb ialaieg advancement is made by 
erushing others down. 
2. The tendency to worry ‘about things that cannot be 
changed or corrected. 
3. Insisting that a thing is impossible because we ourselves 
cannot accomplish it. 
4. Refusing to set aside trivial preferences in order that im- 
portant things may be accomplished. 


5. Neglecting development and refinement. 
6. The failure to establish the habit of saving money. 


The Literary Digest 


aN petty READER sends a cutting from a 
famous weekly review which regularly devotes 
several pages to religion. In a résumé of an arti- 
cle on “The Difficulty of the Miracles,” by Mont- 
gomery Major, the editor explains to the point of 
apology, our correspondent thinks, his reason for 
printing the liberal views of Mr. Major. “Some 
of our readers,” says the editor, “will disapprove 
of Mr. Major’s argument, but we must occasionally 
give voice to those whose belief is not based upon 
the generally accepted dogmas.” On this our 
reader makes note: “What frankness! What 
bravery! We do not often see in cold type an ad- 
mission that the general columns of some of our 
great publications of tremendous circulation are 
so closely trimmed to the winds of doctrine and 
dogma. ... Does the above not imply that any ex- 
pression of Liberal opinion is usually suppressed ?” 

Our reply is that this particular journal, The 
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Literary Digest, has been singularly generous to the 
opinions of liberals, and it repeatedly gives space, 
sometimes great space, to our views, purely, we 
think, in the interest of sound journalism, which 
means it gladly prints new ideas applied to our 
contemporary religious life. For example, in the 
controversy over Fundamentalism, the greatest 
issue of the times, no liberal can complain of the - 
presentment of the anti-Fundamentalist (which is 
distinctly the minority) position, by The Digest. 
On scores of other religious matters in controversy 
it has been equally fair, publishing with thorough 
conscientiousness and impartially all varieties of 
opinion. Of course, this does not hurt circulation! 
The sentence quoted from that excellent journal 
by our own reader, we should say, is not a true 
presentment of the policy of The Digest, though 
he is quite justified in raising his question. The 
man who wrote it was so candid he exaggerated 
his meaning. 


Beyond All Forgiveness 


ERE, it seems to us, is a true and sensible idea 
about forgiveness. What is forgiveness? It 

is more than ceasing to feel resentment and ill will 
toward the offender. Forgiveness leads the ag- 


- grieved one to understand and to love the other, 


the wrongdoer. But that is exactly where foregive- 
ness begins to diminish in importance, until, really, 
there is at last no place for it at all. Our Unitarian 
cotemporary, The Inquirer, of London, is very clear 
about it, and spiritual, too. For a homely example: 
The deeply wounded mother who has sought in vain 
to keep her child from taking the path that leads to 
his undoing has her cup of sorrow filled to the brim, 
though her anger at his conduct is “swallowed up 
in a passionate longing to save him from the evil 
forces of his own nature, and in her recognition of 
the difficulties, often arising from hereditary 
causes, against which he has to fight.” 

The ‘truth i is here and the leading is plain. When 
we begin to know the mental and physical malad- 
justments which must be back of any wrong con- 
duct or bad character, there is something far 
different from forgiveness that claims the active 
consent of an intelligent person. Or, rather, one 
becomes entirely forgiving when one understands 
the facts, the conditions, and one does not stop here 
but passes on to a better way. Instead of stressing 
forgiveness, which, as our editorial neighbor re- 
marks, may often be “a tragic embarrassment to 
both parties concerned,” one follows the way of the 
psychologist, for example, who does not “forgive” 
his abnormal subject; or the doctor, who does not 
“forgive” his restless patient; or the lover of man- 
kind, who does not “forgive” those who injure the 
community. And the reason? These wise ones 
come to a judgment balanced by their understand- 
ing of the law of cause and effect. It is their busi- 
ness to solve problems of behavior, or cure diseases, 
or produce orderly society. They seek to save that 
which is “lost,” and by no means will they waste 
precious time in the futile sentimentalism of nurs- 
ing grief and blaming an offender. That is great 
gospel! It may be the substance of a sermon. 


« 
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Mr. Martin has written, even to the last lines. 
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; = . Prayer-Book Rejected Again 


> XCEPTING ONLY the Anglo-Catholics, the 
people of England are glad, it seems, that the 
House of Commons has again rejected the revised 
Prayer Book, which is a compromise effort to make 


peace between the High and Low elements in the 


Church of England. This occurred June 14. The 
majority was thirteen greater than it was last De- 


cember. The vote was 266 to 220. We cannot know 


what will eventuate. Will the Church be disestab- 


: lished? Will the Anglo-Catholics go back to Rome? 


Will there be a thorough schism, and then a real 
English religious reformation? We can guess as 
well as anyone, and no one can do more. All Eng- 
land is tremendously confused about the probabili- 
This is true because the issue runs down 
to the deep, deep roots of an ancient institution— 
the Churech—which more than any other over there 
expresses the soul of the people. Religion, first 
thing, last thing. The holiest, most momentous and 
transforming spiritual sentiment of England is 
intermingled with the religious establishment. We 
take full account of Nonconformity. That, too, is 
precious, but it lacks the historic, ceremonial, 
majestic prestige of the Church. One thing we do 
venture: Whatever comes, even the utter dissolu- 


tion of the bonds of Church and State, the spiritual 


reality and vitality will not be destroyed. That is 
eternal. And if separation come, Nonconformity 


will have been confirmed in its quiet battle through 


the generations for the true condition of sound, 
vivifying religion—namely, freedom and _ self- 
dependence. 


E. S. Martin Retires 


DWARD SANDFORD MARTIN (blessings on 

his urbane spirit!) has retired as chief editorial 
writer of Life. The last familiar contribution on 
his famous pages appeared June 14; and a very 
graceful word by Charles Dana, Gibson, owner of 
the paper, comforts somewhat with the assurance 
that Mr. Martin will continue as special contribu- 
tor. He has been with Jife from the beginning, in 
1883, and from 1886 onward, more than forty years, 
he “has written every editorial that has appeared 
in Life.” In fact, he was the first editor and wrote 
the first editorial, and as much as John Ames 
Mitchell himself gave the characteristic humor, 
savory distinction, good taste, and gentle wisdom 
to its unremitting pages. 

It is interesting how truly the vein runs in all 
He 
is praising Secretary Kellogg’s measure to outlaw 
war by international agreement. Mr. Kellogg gets 
encouragement, at least, in his labors, he says, 
“while pretty much all the countries take thought 
and spend money not to be caught without up-to- 
date, carnal means of remonstrance in case anyone 
starts anything.” He knows this world, and a 
_ etter country! That is his quality. There is ever 
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in his writing a childlike subtlety, and a telling 
belief in the celestial without preaching it too 
straight. Mr. Martin may have been counting the 
days, when, a little earlier, he wrote as of himself 
the editorial man. 

Opinions [said Mr. Martin] are not so very important; 
hardly any of them have permanency. The conditions of life 
change, and new opinions crowd out old ones. That is not a 
reason for grudging people a right to have opinions and even 
to publish them, but it is a sort of reason for not caring too 
much what other people think. We cannot live by what other 
people think. We have to live for better or worse by what we 
think ourselves. Often enough we don’t know what we do 


think, or we object very much to thinking at all, and in such 
cases other folks’ opinions are more important to us. 


There is honest modesty with a strain of truth. 
The best thing we can say of Edward S. Martin 
is that the “mix” in him is just about perfect for 
his job. We salute him, rejoicing in his abundant 
years. 


Declining, Modern Style 


NCE it was a solemn, not to say sanctimonious, 

‘ordeal for a minister to decline a “call,” or, 
for that matter, to accept it. The practice was 
common to get upon pious rhetorical stilts and use 
grave words that disclosed both the enormous issue 
with which the parson travailed (be the call, 
humanly speaking, never so modest) and the divine 
Supervision over his unremitting waking and sleep- 
ing thoughts. The thing came slowly to the plane 
of levity. The world grew less awed in its credulity 
of religious things. The small son of a pastor made 
a famous reply which helped much, when with inno- 
cent understanding he told a neighbor, “Father is 
praying whether or not he will go, but Mother is 
packing up.” The style is altogether changed. We 
exhibit two recent modern specimens. Study their 


‘excellent freedom from cant. One comes from Rey. 


Henry Knox Sherrill, declining the coadjutor 
bishopric of Pennsylvania; the second, briefer, by 
telegraph from Rev. Dr. Oscar Thomas Olson to 
Boston University, which had invited him to be- 
come professor of preaching and practical theology. 


, My dear Dr. Jefferys: 


It is no easy task to write you as chairman of ‘ne com- 
mittee of notification [wrote Dr. Sherrill] that I must decline 
to accept my election as bishop coadjutor of the diocese or 
Pennsylvania. I realize that both by the greatness of the 
opportunity and by the Christian spirit of the election itself, 
a great responsibility has been placed upon me. This I have 
tried to face sincerely. Bishop Garland has been most cordial. 
I may say that for over two weeks I have literally lived in 
the making of this decision. But as time has passed, the way 
has become increasingly plain to me that I must continue my 
work as rector of Trinity Church, Boston. Here, too, a great 
spiritual opportunity was given me five years ago, and I know 
that my duty at the present time is to remain here. It is no 
formality to write that I am deeply appreciative of the confi- 
dence placed in me by the diocese of Pennsylvania. May I 
ask you to believe that I have tried in this matter to consider 
only the well-being of the cause, so close to the hearts of us all. 


I have given deep and genuine consideration to the chair that 
you offered me in the university [replied Dr. Olson], but I do 
not believe that I ought to undertake the professorship at this 
time. I greatly appreciate your confidence in asking me to give 
consideration to this appealing type of work. 
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New Books 


The Teacher’s Reading 


It is fatal for a teacher to lose the habit of reading; and by reading 
I do not mean the reading of the newspapers, but the reading of useful, 
clean, stimulating, and improving literature. The best literature, in these 


days of privilege, is within the reach of all, even the poorest. 


It is a 


treasure-house so rich and so varied that every type of mind, and every 
variety of interest, has freedom of access and can be satisfied. The litera- 
ture of every subject is within our reach. Every tongue contributes its 
offering to the common stock. The best of fiction and of poetry, the classics 
of history, philosophy, and biography—these are ours to taste and to 
enjoy. The democracy of intellect is vindicated by the triumphs of the 


printing press. 


Intolerance 


Tue WARS OF THE GODLY. THE SToRY OF 
ReLicious ConFLicT IN AMERICA. By Reuben 
Maury. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$3.50. 

Employing a style simple, terse, often 
witty, and always readable, Mr. Maury 
tells a story wherein every American citi- 
zen may find ample food for thought; for 
this is a searching, carefully prepared 
analysis of the part played by sectarian 
prejudice in American politics from Colo- 
nial times to the present day. 
a spirit the more impressive because it is 
wholly lacking in partisanship, a spirit 
candidly impartial, the historian has as- 
sembled an appalling array of facts, which 
prove that, far from being the fruitage of 
the life that now is, the Protestant- 
Catholic issue has been with us since the 
beginnings of the Republic. So seriously 
has it been taken by successive genera- 
tions that again and again it has smoul- 
dered only to break forth in conflict and 
bloodshed. “A river of religious antagonism 
has flowed down through our history since 
Protestants first penetrated the American 
continent and took root therein. We in 
1928 merely ride the latest floodcrest of 
that river. The flood will subside pres- 
ently, the river will growl below ground 
for perhaps a generation.” The tracing of 
this river from its sources, through all its 
many windings, has never been attempted 
heretofore. Hence Mr. Maury may be 
congratulated upon making a fresh con- 
tribution to our national history. He 
points out how from the time when Leif 
Ericson first landed on these shores, the 
only Christian denomination to function 
on the North American continent for more 
than a hundred years was the Roman 
Catholic. Then, in the seventeenth cen- 
_ tury, in the settlements of Maryland, 
Virginia, Plymouth and those around 
Massachusetts Bay, Protestants and Catho- 
lies made of their faith an issue not only 
theological but political, with dire results. 
Through much of the eighteenth century, 
the struggle between Puritan and Papist 
continued, the honors being about even. 
Then followed a truce covering nearly 
seventy years, the people and their leaders 
being too much occupied with separating 
from the Mother Country, and construct- 
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_chial schools, 


—Hersert Epwarp Rye. 


ing their government, to give heed to other 
matters. But in the early thirties of the 
last century, in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and elsewhere, there burst forth 
a spirit of fanaticism for which the growth 
of Masonic orders and the attitude of the 
Catholic Church were about equally to 
blame, which wrought widespread havoc 
and ultimately led to the formation of 
the “Know Nothing” Party. Through the 
forties and fifties, the members of this 
party, efficient ambassadors of hate, sowed 
the seeds of controversy and prejudice 
far and wide, producing a devil’s harvest 
which bore tragie fruit, after the Civil 
War, in the Molly Maguires, the A. P. A., 
and the Ku Klux Klan, of which the end 
is not yet. Subsidiary to these, though 
by no means negligible, have been the 
battles fought over the question of paro- 
and in presidential elec- 
tions, here and again, during the past 
sixty years. Without taking sides, Mr. 
Maury traces these movements back to 
their origins in certain principles and 
points of view inherent in various racial 
stocks and backgrounds. With real in- 
sight, for example, he asserts that one 
substantial reason for the distrust of 
Roman Catholicism among thousands of 
Protestants springs directly from the gift 
for political manipulation possessed by the 
Irish. The prejudice is more national 
than ecclesiastical—a conclusion which, 
we incline to think, is not without its 
basis of truth. As to the future, our 
author seems to. think that with our prog- 
ress toward a higher civilization, this 
inherited spirit of intolerance will fade out. 
Certainly, in the attacks now being made 
upon the Church of Rome, there is nothing 
new. Of the many recent utterances of 
the Klan, “none contains a single political 
thought that was not expressed in the 
Native American Party’s Philadelphia Ad- 
dress of 1845. Modern instances are in- 
jected, and the ancient nativist ideas are 
retold in the high-flown and sloppy style 
beloved of people who enjoy the sound of 
words which they cannot understand.” 
But whether or not we agree with Mr. 
Maury, his book is both interesting and 
significant, revealing as it does certain 
aspects of the history of these United 
States of which every true American has 
good reason to be heartily ashamed. For, 
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as this writer asserts in his final sentence, 
“When Catholic fights Protestant, or vice 
versa, God is noway involved.” A.R. H. 


History: Goddess or Hireling? 


PuBLIC OPINION AND THE ‘TEACHING OF 
History InN THH Unitep Starnes. By Bessie 
Louise Pierce, Ph.D. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


This book summarizes in brief the at- 
tempts made in one field to prescribe metes 
and bounds. The first half traces chrono- 
logically the legislation passed—almost 
wholly in the name of patriotism—regard- 
ing courses of study, qualifications of 
teachers, and “suitable observance” of 
holidays. The principle of fixing by law 
the details which would seem within the 
jurisdiction of educational authorities is 
undesirable, and many of the laws must 
prove irksome in practice; such, for in- 
stance, as that of Michigan which requires 
the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence yearly on Lincoln’s and Washing- 
ton’s birthdays. Most of the laws passed 
before 1914, however, are fairly reason- 
able. The same cannot be said for some 
more recent ones. The Wisconsin law of 
1923, for instance, forbids the use of any 
textbook which, among other things, “falsi- 
fies the facts regarding the War of Inde- 
pendence or the War of 1812”; and it 
endows the State superintendent with 
power to determine what is the truth. 
Apparently, falsification regarding the war 
with Mexico, for instance, would be 
permissible. 

The latter part of the book is concerned 
with the activities of propagandist agen- 
cies. The reader will feel kindly toward 
legislators, for less with them than with 
the propagandists lies the chief responsi- 
bility for unwise or pernicious laws. The 
propagandists may be divided roughly into 
two classes. The first is composed of many 
spontaneous and unrelated groups, engaged 
in forwarding their special claims. Some 
merely call attention to an interest which 
they believe has been overlooked, without 
any attempt to usurp the center of the 
stage; others are blind to every considera- 
tion but their own. The second class, 
equally heterogeneous in origin, is linked 
together by a striking identity of victims 
and ammunition. It is obvious that a 
small number of individuals have ¢capital- 
ized the ambitions or grievances of many 
diverse groups, and have aroused them 
against certain historians chosen as tar- 
gets. Charges are repeated in different 
parts of the country, often with the same 
phraseology; and many of these charges 
are based on absolute falsification of the 
evidence. These ardent “patriots” and 
seekers after “true history” have not dis- 
dained to pervert quotations and to quote 
parts in a totally misleading manner. 
That the bulk of the propagandists were 
aware of any dishonesty is quite unlikely ; 
but if this group of leaders are to be ac- 
quitted, it can only be on the ground of © 
fanaticism. It should be noted that most 
of these leaders are writers or lecturers 
who presumably make a profit out of the 
excitement they stir up. The serious 
aspect from the public standpoint is that 
they have succeeded in banning some 


numbers of public schools. This probably 
_ means that the children in those schools 
are educated on something very much less 
good, which has been fortunate enough to 
receive the approval of the censors. No 
one seriously interested in the struggle 


— going on in this country between rival 


claims of truth and of special interests 
should fail to read Miss Pierce’s compact 
and objective presentation of this impor- 
tant phase of the struggle. BE. A.D. 


A Churchman 


A Memorrk or Herpert Epwarp Ryte. By 
Maurice H. Fitzgerald. London: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Years ago, we read Prothero’s Life of 
Dean Stanley, following it, in a few 
months’ time, with Arthur Christopher 
Benson’s Life of his father, who was 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Ever since, 
we have had a fondness for English cleri- 
eal biographies, both for their revelation 
of characters whose point of view and 
inner processes are foreign to American 
liberals, and for the insight they bestow 
upon the manners and customs of the 
Anglican Establishment, like nothing else 
on earth to-day. For the moment, it is 
refreshing to live in the Trollopian atmos- 
phere of some cathedral close, where the 
air is musical with bells and the cawing 
of rooks, where the Church, with her 
rituals, elaborate organization, and dis- 
tinction of persons, is taken very seriously. 
Also, such biographies not seldom disclose 
lives of high service and sincere consecra- 
tion, albeit inspired by a theology which 
to the modern liberal seems wholly out of 
date. Such a life was that of Herbert 
Edward Ryle. Measured by wordly stand- 
ards, his career was eminently successful. 
During most of his mature years, he 
walked with the great of earth, counting 
among his friends many of the leading 
figures in the British Empire. For from 
a professorship at Cambridge he rose to 
be president of Queen’s College in the same 
university, only a few years later to be 


translated, first to the See of Hxeter, then 


to that of Winchester, which he held for 
eight years, and finally to the Deanery of 
Westminster, which he occupied until he 
died, in 1925. During all this time, he 
made himself felt not only as a wise ad- 
ministrator and a skillful organizer, but 
equally as one of the leading Old Testa- 
ment scholars and exponents of the higher 
criticism of his time. His story is an in- 
teresting one. The child of a Midland 
mercantile family whose fortunes had 
suffered shipwreck, his father was a man 
of exceptional strength who took orders 
and ultimately became Bishop of Liver- 
pool. The son early revealed unusual 
intellectual gifts, showed a distinct voca- 
tion for the scholar’s life; and many 
honors fell to his lot. During his earlier 
years at Cambridge, he sat at the feet of 
both Hort and Westcott, and began a life- 
long friendship with Arthur Benson. 
He married, his was a quiet, steady 
‘ogress toward success. At Exeter, Win- 
er, and Westminster he is remem- 
bere “Tess for any sensational reforms 
inaugurated than for unstinted personal 
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‘the best textbooks available from large 
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service offered in a spirit of whole-hearted 
devotion and entire self-denial. This, in- 
deed, is the central emphasis of this 
biography. From its pages one gets the 
impression of a personality very British, 
wholly lacking in dramatic elements, but 
sincerely consecrated to high ideals. 
Manifestly, as its author says, “Ryle was 
essentially a man of cautious temperament, 
of sound and balanced judgment, perhaps 
somewhat deficient in imagination. ... He 
possessed great gifts, but he had none of 
the erratic brilliancy of genius. Rather 
was he marked out from others because 
he united in himself a number of qualities 
found commonly enough among ordinary 
folk, but in him combined and developed 
to a higher power. Courage and patience, 
sympathy and affection, modesty and hu- 
mility, reverence and devotion, a calm 
judgment, and a strong sense of duty are 
in themselves no very exceptional traits 
of character. Yet it is rare to find all 
these combined in a single individual; 
more rarely still are they combined in 
such perfect harmony and proportion.” It 
is because of the reflection which this book 
presents, of a nature singularly delicate 
and refined, spiritual-minded, and genu- 
inely religious, that we have found it 
interesting and inspiring. ‘A. 8. H, 


Tonic 


Tor Stump Farm. By Hilda Rose, with 
a foreword by Samuel A. Hliot. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.00. 


This book is a tonic for the discontented. 
All those who take electric lights, motor 
cars, and theaters for granted should own 
it and. get the point of view of a plucky 
woman who was forced into the arena, 
and had to fight for herself, her husband, 
and her son, against heavy odds. Between 
the covers of this book one meets a spirit 
genuinely gallant. Hilda Rose was a 
teacher in ill health, who went West, mar- 
ried, and on a lonely farm proceeded to 
accomplish an amazing amount of work, 
both physical and mental. She tells her 
story in letters remarkable for their 
simplicity. It is a pleasure to know that 
a woman with so much courage lives, and 
the reader is much relieved when the 
Knight of Good Fortune, in the guise of 
The Atlantic Monthly, gallops into the 
arena, snatches up Mrs. Rose, and bears 
her off to a life made more comfortable 
by checks from Boston. Though its scene 
is laid in the Far West, here is a story 
that New England people are sure to 
understand and heartily endorse. 

M. B.C. 


Tabloid Reviews 


CrusapE. By Donn Byrne. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Company. $2.00, 

Palestine, during the epoch of the 
Crusades, is the background chosen by 
Donn Byrne for his latest novel. Through 
its pages wander Arabs, Templars, knights, 
and soldiers. The plot centers in the ad- 
ventures of Miles O’Neill, a young Irish 
soldier of fortune who, after an unhappy 
childhood, comes to the Holy Land in the 
wake of the troops of Germany and Eng- 
land. How he is taken prisoner by the 


- 
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Saracens, the romance that befalls him in. 
Damascus, the perils and exciting experi- 
ences he encounters on his return to 
Jerusalem, how he brings himself under 
condemnation by the Knights Templars 
who threaten his life, his escape from 
their pursuit by the narrowest of margins, 
so that the story has the happiest of end- 
ings—all this is narrated in the author’s 
best manner, assuring to the reader the 
same pleasure he derived from Brother 
Saul and Messer Marco Polo. Like them, 


‘Orusade is an excellent story of its type. 


A.B. H. 


Tur VIRGIN QunENE. By Harford Powel, Jr. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 


It is a long time since we have read a 
novel more consistently well done. Mak- 
ing no pretense to a serious agreement 
with the classic standards of fiction, Mr. 
Powel has written a most amusing story, 
saturated with high spirits from cover to 
cover. The temper manifested is good- 
natured throughout. There is much agree- 
able spoofing of English manners and 
people, at which the most insular Briton 
could hardly take offense. The conversa- 
tions recorded are, most of them, genu- 
inely funny, while what plot there is, is 
original and plausible. For the very rea- 
son that its reading will involve no in- 
tellectual strain beyond the ordinary, you 
will find The Virgin Queene just the book 
for summer reading, or for whiling away 
the hours of a journey by land or sea. 

A. R. H. 


BuinD Man’s Burr. By Francis Lynie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.90. 


This versatile author has many books 
to his credit, and they are all pleasant to 
remember. They show clever workman- 
ship, coherent plot-construction, a keen 
knowledge of human nature, and a sane 
view of life as a whole. In his last story, 
Blind Man’s Buff, he has been happy in 
his choice of a plot. He has taken a group 
of people in an old Southern town, where 
the ties of neighborhood affection are 
strong, and-has shown how they react to 
a most amazing experience. These very 
real people are going gayly about their 
daily life, interested in business, golf, 
babies, and motors, when suddenly, into 
their midst, comes a man, whose memory, 
so far as his name and past life are con- 
cerned, is completely gone. Yet these men 
and women know him and hail him as a 
friend.. Imagine the complications. They 
are all there, including a beautiful sweet- 
heart. The action is swift and sure, the 
climax is surprising, and the hero holds 
the reader’s interest and liking all the 
way. It is quite a relief to read about 
people who behave as they would in our 
own town if confronted by such a problem. 

M. B.C. 


Books Received 


_ WHat Do UNITARIANS BELInVvVE? A SERIES 
or Sermons. By Rey. Charles G. Girelius. 
Pamphlet. Published by the author. An ad- 
mirable statement of the gospel of liberal Chris- 
tianity by the minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Ellsworth, Maine. Clear, forcible, 


illuminating. 


The Round-Up 


DAISY D. 


Part 1 


“Tf Les is going to the Bradleys’ in 
Moraine Park for the house party, I’m 
not.” Ruth Randolph flashed her brother 
Leslie a hostile glance, and tossed her 
bright head defiantly. “I'll accept Connie 
Kirk’s invitation to visit in Indian Hills 
instead.” 

“Go for him!” Pete, the impish younger 
brother, egged her on. He did dote on 
seeing Ruth go for Les. Though nearly 
two years younger, she could talk faster, 
and her temper matched her mop of red- 
gold hair. 

Leslie looked at her coolly, critically, as 
if she were a strange insect under his 
microscope. Superior—that is what al- 
ways irritated Ruth so unbearably. Al- 
ways condescending, as if it pained him 
that his intelligence was of a higher order 
than the brand vouchsafed his family. 
Les was trying—even Pete, twelve, ad- 
mitted that. And the frequent jarring 
worried quiet little Polly, Pete’s twin. 
Ruth felt quite as grown-up as Les; and 
since she was only a year below him in 
high school, they were frequently invited 
to the same parties. 

“T’ll never go again when he’s going!” 
Ruth had stormed after a recent party. 
“He acts as if I were the cat, and he the 
king. Yet some of the girls are always 
wishing they had an older brother,” dis- 
dainfully she told her sorely-tried mother. 
“Of course, there are brothers who are 
different. Phil and Alice Parry are pals. 
I’d like to know how it happened.” 

“Oh, dear! Nothing’s right since Uncle 
Rich left us his oil wells, and we left the 
hills to live in this big house in the city.” 
Polly unerringly pointed out the beginning 
of the discord. “Pete and I used to do 
everything together, too. We even used 
to have good times together, all of us. 
Weren’t we silly to think we were lucky 
when we found we wouldn't be poor any 
longer?” 

Mrs. Randolph stopped answering invi- 
tations at her desk, and drew Polly close 
to her. Somehow, Polly was the only one 
of the Randolphs unaffected by their 
change in fortune. 

It was June, and vacation plans were 
being made and readjusted hourly. For 
weeks Ruth had shopped for the various 
house parties that would celebrate the 
close of school. The Bradleys, also oil 
people, had a wonderful summer place in 
Moraine Park. Ruth knew they had tennis 
courts, horses, cars, a2 swimming pool— 
everything to attract visitors and rouse 
the envy of mere outsiders. 

However, after a recent party at the 
Bradley’s city mansion, Ruth’s enthusiasm 
had cooled. Eloise Bradley was _ nice, 
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at the Circle R 
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though undoubtedly bossy; but Mrs. 
Bradley was dignified, critical, and very 
methodical in her demands. Ruth could 
not imagine her donning old knickers like 
mother, and supervising a jolly, smudgy 
campfire supper, or being the guiding 
spirit in a mountain climb. 

“Too much family,” Ruth shrugged now, 
after learning that Les, too, was to be 
among the young guests at Gray Crags. 
“Tf we ever had a family circle, it’s worse 
than slightly flattened at the poles. It’s 
all squeegeed, and something’s happened 
to the radius-es.” 

“Radii,” corrected tall, broad-shouldered 
Leslie, in the refined drawl that so em- 
bittered Ruth. “Of course, you'll be 
missed, Ruth, since wherever you are seen 
you are inevitably heard.” 

“You think you’re being collegiate. You 
have my permission to go and stay. It’s 
much more peaceful when you’re gone,” 
flashed Ruth. 

“Oh, children !’”’ protested Mrs. Randolph 
wearily. Before her on the desk lay the 
week’s schedule—two teas, a _ bridge 
luncheon, a club meeting,. and on the one 
evening Mr. Randolph expected to be 
home, a dinner. “Please stop squabbling, 
and let’s decide what to do about the 
house during July and August.” 

“Shut ’er up,” advised Pete, popping up 
in his most disreputable outing togs. ‘I’m 
off for Scout Camp to-morrow. Brook 
Forest. All packed.” 

Polly’s heart did a tail-spin. He hadn’t 
even told her. Polly knew something 
about circles, and she got Ruth’s mean- 
ing about -‘radius-es.” For a long time, 
Polly reflected sadly, she and Pete had 
been going in opposite directions. Still, 
every circle had a center, and surely the 
center of their circle, however out of shape 
it might be, was Mother. Mother was 
always there in a fixed place like the sun, 
and they all had her in common. 

It was at the supper table that summer 
plans crystallized, and Polly sprang her 
surprise. Mother, sounding oddly youthful 
and gay, spoke up, eyes dancing from Les- 
lie to Ruth and Pete. 

“Let’s see if I have it straight now,” 
she began gayly. “Saturday afternoon 
Leslie leaves for Gray Crags and other 
points northwest.” 

Leslie nodded, and flashed a mocking 
smile at Ruth, who pretended not to 
notice. 

“And Ruth leayes Sunday for Sag! 
Hills. For how long, Ruth?” 

“At leaSt three weeks. And after that 
I'll probably drive to Yellowstone with 
Connie’s folks.” 

Ruth sounded anything but jubilant over 
the prospect. Not the Ruth who used to 
sparkle and glow over a picnic supper in 
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the days of life at the Circle R, when she 
had just one “Sunday” dress to her back. — 

“Me for Brook Forest at daylight,’ put 
in Pete carelessly. And Polly suddenly 
lost all interest in her strawberry short- 
cake, though Rhoda, by request, had piled 
it doubly high with whipped cream. 

“We're going to explore a glacier, and, 
fish and hike into Never Summer Park,” 
Pete went on importantly. ‘And if I get 
tired of camp, I might go down with Dad.” 

Suddenly Ruth turned questioning blue. 
eyes on her mother. “What about you and 
Polly?” she asked. 

“Tell them, Polly,” Mrs. Randolph’s 
voice sang. Polly thought of the brook 
in the mountain meadow. 

“We’re going back home,” Polly said 
demurely, her cheeks pink as the Dorothy 
Perkins sprays in the glass bowl. 

“Auh?’ exploded Pete, mouth full of 
shortcake, y 

“Back to the old Circle R?’ gasped 
Ruth, while Leslie stared at them blankly. 

“What on earth for?’ he drawled with 
a faint smile of amusement. 

Polly’s eyes sparkled. She and Mother 
exchanged a joyous secretive glance. “Oh, 
we thought we'd like it!” she explained 
pleasantly. ‘“We’ve been sort of home- 
sick. And Mother just had a letter from 
Aunt Fanny inviting all of us, and Rose 
is home, so—” 

“Back to the sticks!” laughed Les. 

“T see myself going into exile,’ Ruth 
shrugged scornfully. ‘‘Wonder if they still 
drive the pre-deluge team, Let’s see! Dan 
and Dolly? I suppose Cousin Rose is 
the same little country mouse, though she 
did go to college.” 

“We used to race the ponies to school,” 
Pete recalled from some hazy memory. 
“And played pioneers in the caves, and 


Contagion 


I caught a breath of heaven—ah, my 
neighbor’s face was gleaming ! 
A little bird sang out to me—I thought 
the birds had flown ! 
A little bird sang out to me, and my 
heart-song responded ; 
I caught a breath of heaven, and I 
found the world my own! 
—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 


Then give to the world the best you 
have, 
Aud the best will come back to you! 
—Madeline Bridges. 


picked chokecherries, and went swimming 
in Crystal Lake.” 

“You do remember!” 
“Oh, Pete, if you’d—” . 

“Probably be bored stiff now,’ Pete 
spoiled it all; then prophesied with that 
air of sophistication Polly squirmed under, 
“You two’ll le be hustling back to 
town in a wee 

There was a hint of her Dad in Polly’s - 
squared jaw, something of his authorita- 
tive ring in her quiet tone. “We'll stay all 
summer. I can hardly wait. The minute 
you’re all gone, Mother and I lock up 
and fly.” 


Polly beamed. 
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‘ shortly. After that, there was an uneasy 
silence; for somehow, three radii of the 
Randolph circle had a peculiar feeling 
y that they were being deserted by their 
common center. Hadn’t they always de- 
pended on Mother’s being there? Now 
she was going away—and of all places, 
to the old Circle R, far up Silvercrest 
Caiion. 

Mrs. Randolph wrote her husband fully 
as to family plans. Not that it would 
matter, she sighed secretly. He was so 
tied up with his Texas business. Arrange- 
ments went ahead briskly. Leslie and 
Ruth would receive their regular allow- 
ances from the family attorney. Pete was 
to report to Mother when he needed finan- 
cial aid. Mother superintended “three sets 
of packing,” as Polly said, humming when 
any of the “packees’”’ were present. Only 
Polly guessed that under Mother’s serenity 
lurked a legion of worry imps. 

Leslie’s adventurous spirit—his careless- 
ness about his health. 

“He'll risk his neck daily. Get wring- 
ing wet and never change his things, and 
then he'll be sick,” Mother Randolph 
worried silently. 

Ruth’s restless desire to be doing some- 
thing every minute—her gay indifference 
to danger. Not yet sixteen, she was wild 
to drive a car. She would fearlessly 
mount anything resembling a horse. And 
her hostess, Connie Kirk, was a daring 
young hoyden with her own roadster. Mrs. 
Randolph dropped a few tears on Ruth’s 
smart black-and-white riding togs. She 
whispered fervent prayers as the three 
left her, one by one. Yet she sent them 
away without betraying her anxiety. 
“You'll hear from us,” she said cheerily. 
“Drop me a line when you find time.” 
When they were gone—Leslie and Ruth 
and Pete—when the “tumult and the 
shouting” ceased, and only old Dave, the 
caretaker was left, working away in the 
garden, Polly turned to her mother with 
a questioning look. The big house facing 
the boulevard was uncannily still. Polly 
felt that it drew a long breath of relief, 
and settled down for a summer snooze, 


quite wearied it, and it rejoiced at being 
rid of its ungrateful tenants. 
“Mother, do you suppose they’ll even 
bother to read the Round Robin we've 
planned? Do you think our plot will ever 
work ?” 

- Mother Randolph’s hands fluttered to 
her throat and her eyes were misty. “I— 
don’t know, Polly. Somehow, they’ve 
picked up the foolish notion that one’s 
family must be a bore. But we'll keep 
hoping.” 


Free Air and Water 
MARJORIE DILLON 


In summer I am glad to think 
There’s water everywhere— 

Cool lakes and ponds and shady pools 
That every child may share. 

I tell you it is fun to think, 
As summer days grow hotter, 

“phat other boys and girls can run 
oe And tumble in the water. 
is ws oA 


“Don’t let us detain you,” Ruth urged 


as if the fault-finding and discord had- 
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Still, they were a fairly blithe pair as 
they boarded the little cafion train the 
following morning. A wire had come from 
“Dad” saying he would take a week off 
and join them at the Circle R. Perhaps 
he, too, was a mite homesick, Polly 
thought hopefully. His coming would 
make the poor, battered family circle a 
trifle rounder, more like that perfect union 
of ares that had made the Randolphs such 
a jolly family before they had come into 
prosperity by way of Uncle Rich’s oil wells. 

(To be concluded) 
[All rights reserved] 


- Catching Bees 
MARY BRADFORD 


Marjorie Ashton, aged ten, gave a hop, 
skip, and jump as she brought to the 
kitchen the last plate of cookies from 
the living room, where she had just helped 
Mother serve tea to a few neighbors. 

“Tea on an afternoon like this!” she 
whispered to herself. “I’ll ask Mother if 
now I may go out to play.” 

Again in the living room, she waited 
patiently back of Mother’s chair till the 
lady who was talking to Mother came to 
a pause. Then she said, “Mother, may I 
please go out now and catch bees?” 

“Yes,” said Mother absently, and rose 
to say good-by to a guest who had to go 
earlier than the others. 

Mrs. Carter, the lady who had been talk- 
ing to Mother when Marjorie came in, 
laid a detaining hand on Marjorie’s arm, 
and said with real interest in her voice: 
“Tt’s a long time since I was a little girl, 
Marjorie, and I cannot think why you 
want to catch bees. Will you sit down 
here just two or three minutes and 
tell me?” 

Marjorie sat down in the chair Mother 
had just left and said: “I like to hear 
them hum. That’s why I catch them. Of 
course I let them go again, just as soon 
as I’ve heard them hum-hum-hum a few 
minutes.” 

“T like to hear them hum, too,” said 
Mrs. Carter. “I often listen to them hum- 
ming around the garden. Just now they 
are humming busily up and down the bar- 
berry hedge which is in bloom in front of 
my house. I never thought of catching 
them to hear them hum. I should be afraid 
they would sting me.” 

“No,” said Marjorie, “I don’t let them 
sting me. I take out one of Mother's 
wire sieves, and I pop it over Mr. Buzz 
Bee, and then I slide a piece of paper 
under the sieve, and then I let Mr. Buzz 
Bee crawl into a little cardboard box I 
have ready, and on goes the cover and 
I hold the box to my ear, and he hums 
and hums, louder and louder; and when 
I know he can’t hum a bit louder, I let 
him out, and catch another Mr. Buzz Bee.” 

“Oho! I see,” said Mrs. Carter as in- 
terested as if she were Marjorie’s own age. 
“TJ think I’d rather hear them my way. 
If I caught them, I’d be afraid of robbing 
them of some of their precious gold dust. 
And I’d be. afraid I might hurt their little 
busy legs. Bees are the busiest little 
creatures in the world, and I suppose 
they’d still work away, if some of their 
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legs did get hurt. It wouldn’t be such a 
pity to slow up a lazy person; but think: 
of slowing up such a hustling, bustling 
person as Mr. Buzz Bee!” 

“Gold dust?’ asked Marjorie. 
why are their legs busy?” 

“Well, it looks like gold dust—the pollen 
they carry on their legs. Didn’t you ever 
notice that on their: hind legs they carry 
what looks like little bags stuffed with 
golden pollen? Back to the home hive 
they carry it, and fly busily off for more. 
But they do much more than supply their 
home hive with material for honey-making. 


“And 


They help the flowers, too, and the or- 


chards. I don’t know where we should 
be without bees.” 

“Mercy !” said Marjorie. “I didn’t know 
they were so important. How do they 
help the flowers and the orchards?” 

“Their busy little legs take them crawl- 
ing down into one flower after another, 
into one fruit blossom after another. In 
deep they go to gather pollen. And in 
going in and out of their ‘flowery king- 
dom,’ some of the pollen is forever being 
seraped off and left behind. The flowers 
need pollen from one another, and the 
fruit blossoms need pollen from one an- 
other. Otherwise we shouldn’t have all 
the beautiful flowers and delicious fruits 
we all love. Yes, it’s the bees that keep 
things going.” 

“T’ll never put another Buzz Bee into 
a box,’ declared Marjorie. ‘Why, they 
are just like important fairies, doing all 
that magic!” 

“Just what I think,” agreed Mrs. Carter. 
“T must be going now. Some day will 
you come over and listen to my Buzz 
Bees?” 

“May I come now?’ asked Marjorie, 
eagerly. “I like your way of listening 
better than mine.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Expert! 
M. L. C. HASTINGS 


Expectancy is a true word, 

If we will just believe it; 

Expect each day will bring us joy— 
’ Then, let our hearts receive it! 


“The Real Business of Living” 


President Coolidge, in a recent address 
delivered before the students at Phillips 
Andover Academy, said in part: 

“The most important duty of any school, 
and especially of secondary or preparatory 
schools, is to teach the real business of 
living. When students now enter college, 
they are no longer of an impressionable 
age. Habits of thought have become fixed. 
The college cannot altogether refashion 
its students. About the best it can do is 
to carry them on in the course they have 
already begun. While the needs of our 
universities are very great, and every 
effort should be made to meet them, it 
does not seem that sufficient emphasis has 
been placed on the needs of our secondary 
schools. After all, they furnish the mate- 
rial that goes into our higher institu- 
tions. Their younger and more plastic 
students have even greater needs than 
those who are more mature.” 
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Enlisting 


Men, women, children, Worcester Conference topic—Series 


of missions in member 


HE holding of a series of Unitarian 

preaching missions in churches of the 
Worcester Conference was recommended 
by the Conference at its spring meeting, 
held in Harvard, Mass., June 7. This vote 
followed an address by Dr. Horace West- 
wood on the missions conducted by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. With mis- 
sions now being arranged for several 
churches of the Meadville Conference, the 
Worcester Conference is the second to 
interest itself in this plan. 

Dr. Westwood’s address bore on the 
threefold topie of the meeting, “Enlisting 
the Men, Enlisting the Women, Enlisting 
the Children.” J. Clarence Hill of Athol, 
Mass., speaking on “Enlisting the Men,” 
presented a comprehensive view of the 
work and the purposes of the Laymen’s 
League, urging each church to have a 
chapter of the League, no matter how 
small. “One of the best things the League 
has doneis to persuade a very considerable 
number of men to take their responsibili- 
ties to the church more seriously and to 
give more liberally of their time and effort 
to the church,” said Mr. Hill. He outlined 
the varied and serviceable program of the 
Athol chapter, which has a membership of 
150 men. Besides the more typical ser- 
vices, this chapter presents each baby born 
in the parish with a savings bank book 
and deposit of $5. With full respect to 
the noble work of the women for the 
_ church, Mr. Hill said: “I believe that you 
get better preaching when the minister 
knows that a good crowd of men are to 
attend regularly.” 

Dr. Westwood declared that men will 
enlist in the work of the church when 
they feel that they represent a great cause 
and that they can minister to the religious 
needs of the time. They will often go to 
church if they are intellectually stirred, 
but they will go always if they are spir- 
itually fed. Let the church bear witness 
to the unseen order, let it give people con- 
tact with the eternal—do the thing which 
it is supremely fitted to do and has lost 
sight of—then the problem of enlisting 
the men will be largely solved. Declaring 
that what is most needed is a “revival 
of real religion,’ Dr. Westwood showed 
from experience how the missions win 
converts and quicken the spiritual life of 
Unitarians. “We hope,” said Dr. West- 
wood, “to make the preaching mission a 
part of the normal technique of every 
church.” Later he described some methods 
of parish follow-up work after the mis- 
sion, including a membership class at the 
church in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, president of 
the General Alliance, spoke on “Enlisting 
the Women.” She described the various 
departments of Alliance work, emphasiz- 
ing at the outset the necessity of enlisting 
the younger women in the organization, 
particularly the young matrons. Make the 
Alliance work attractive for them, Mrs. 
Atherton counseled, adding that there was 
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nothing that cannot be offered them in 
the way of service. -Touching on the 
Cheerful Letter work and its possibilities, 
she said: ‘““‘We might get another Hilda 
Rose.” In discussing the challenge of 
college centers, she read a letter from a 
student who, after coming into touch with 
the Unitarian church in a university city, 
had for the first time thought seriously 
about religion and felt at home in a spir- 
itual fellowship. At the close Mrs. Ather- 
ton heartily seconded the ideal expressed 
by Dr. Westwood that missions should 
be made a regular part of the life of 
each church. 

In a cogent and beautifully written 
paper on “Enlisting Our Children,” Mrs. 
Graham T. Spencer of Newton Center, 
Mass., chairman of the General Alliance 
Committee on Religious Education, brought 
home to parents the vital difference be- 
tween “sending” and “bringing” children 
to the church school. She said: “With 
the interested, wise, active co-operation of 
the parents, to enlist the children is the 
simplest thing in the world.” 

“But,” continued Mrs. Spencer, “suppos- 
ing we have not the help of the parents 
and the home? Then must the church be 
both church and home to the children. 
This requires steady thought and planning. 
Can’t it be done through the sense of pos- 
session? Every child loves and is proud 
of that which is his very own. What he 
works for becomes his own and is of great 
value. Give the children a job, a chance 
for service and action. Action appeals to 
youth; direct this action, and all is well. 
But with this action give them dignity, 
give them beauty, give them reverence.” 

Mrs. Samuel T. Maynard of Northboro, 
Mass., chairman of a conference committee 
to promote educational work among the 
churches for world peace, reported on such 
work as has been carried on during the 
past several months at Uxbridge, Hope- 
dale, Leicester, Worcester, Sturbridge, 
Northboro, and Petersham, Mass. 

“New England churches have rooms full 
of good wishes, but we need to enlist these 
good wishes,” declared Rey. JB. H. 
Tegarden of Hopedale in summing up the 
addresses of the day. He deplored the 
decline of interest in churches of that 
region; this, he said, is a poor incentive 
to struggling Western churches. “The 
only way to have a live church,” he as- 
serted, “is to have live people in it.” Then 
Mr. Tegarden, who used to carry the lib- 
eral gospel in arduous missionary labor 
miles beyond his former parish in New 
Orleans, La., declared: “When you have 
made willing sacrifices for Unitarianism, 
you will be speaking as I am speaking. 
Have you made any sacrifices for it?” 

Judge Arthur F. Butterworth of Brook- 
field, Mass., presiding as president, said: 
“What does all this talking amount to 
unless we do something about it? Let 
us go forth and carry out some of the 
things we have heard here to-day.” 
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Lexington, Wollaston Lead 


In church attendance, as reported 
to Laymen’s League—139% and 
100% respectively 

The Unitarian church in Lexington, 
Mass., with an increase of 139 per cent. 
in church attendance, and the Unitarian 
church in Wollaston, Mass., with an in- 
crease of 100 per cent., were the leaders 
among the parishes that made reports last 
year in the annual Church Attendance 
Campaign of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. A few returns, one of them from 
Lexington, are still incomplete, but the 
final tabulations just made would prob- 
ably not be much affected by additional 
figures. The record is for the six months 
from November, 1927, to April, 1928. 

Other above-the-average increases in con- 
gregations were realized as _ follows: 
Weston, Mass., 387 per cent.; Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., 28 per cent. ; 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., 26 per cent.; Bey- 
erly, Mass., and Oakland, Calif., 25 per 
cent.; Iowa City, Iowa, 24 per cent.; Arl- 
ington, Mass., 21 per cent.; Bernardston, 
Mass., 20 per cent.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(First), 16 per cent.; St. Paul, Minn., 15 
per cent.; Salem, Mass. (Second), 14 per 
cent.; Needham, Mass., 12 per cent. 


New England Industry Subject 
of Church Seminar in Boston 


“A Seminar on the Church and New 
England Industry” is announced for Bos- 
ton next November. The preliminary 
plans are being arranged by Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter of the Social Relations Depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Rev. Hubert C. Herring of the Con- 
gregational Social Relations Department, 
and Rey. Harold Marshall of the Univer- 
salist churches. 

‘The purpose of the seminar is to provide 
for a serious study of the ethical obliga- 
tions of the churches of New England in 
the industrial situation which. faces this 
section of the country. The agenda of the 
seminar will include presentations of 
widely divergent points of view, both of 
the employer and of labor. 

The social seminar represents a new 
approach to social engineering. It seeks 
to bring the mood of mutual understand- 
ing and respect. The tentative dates are 
November 13, 14, 15. Membership in the 
seminar will be open to all ministers, 
laymen, and women. Those who are in- 
terested should write to Robert C. Dexter, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Resigns at Whitman, Mass. 


Rev. Wesley Schutz has resigned as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Whitman, Mass., in order to devote 
more time to post-graduate study at Har- 
vard University. ‘ 


Alliance Manual Wanted 


’ Will anyone who has a copy of the Alli- 
ance Manual for the year 1924-25 com- 
municate with the secretary, Miss Bertha 
Langmaid, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.? 


oF Zoi aie at Appledore 


4 Laboratory for study of marine fauna 
a opened by University of New Hamp- 
ss shire interests Star Islanders 
- Co-extensive with the Unitarian confer- 
ences at Star Island, a new educational 
- enterprise will be conducted on Appledore 
_ Island by the University of New Hamp- 
shire, which opened there June 25 a 
_ Marine Zodlogical Laboratory as a part 
of its 1928 summer school. The work will 
continue until August 3. More students 
than can be accommodated have registered, 
- and registrations were closed long before 
the opening date. The work is in charge 
of Prof. Charles Floyd Jackson, head of 
the zodlogy department at the University 
_ of New Hampshire. 
The. Star Island Corporation is co- 
operating by granting the use of Anderson 
Cottage, formerly an annex to Appledore 
Hotel. The boat equipment includes a 
cabin cruiser, power tender, and row- 
boats. A large boat will be kept near the 
Coast Guard anchorage. When possible, 
the wharf of the old hotel will be used, 
and at other times the school will anchor 
boats at the Coast Guard landing. 
No room charges are made, but students 
are instructed to carry green burlap for 
window shades, kerosene lamps or candles, 
cot beds, mattresses and bedding, folding 
card tables, wash bowls, pitchers, and mir- 
rors, in addition to their woolen clothing, 
heavy sweaters, bathing suits, rubber boots 
or hip boots, waterproof hats and coats, 
and fishing tackle. 
For those who desire “better facilities” 
for living, the prospectus of the school 
suggested the availability of board and 
lodging on Star Island. 
The Isles of Shoals were selected for 
this study because they form an excellent 
base for the investigation of marine fauna 
under every condition. Some of the par- 
ticular problems to be studied will be the 
number and distribution of lower animals 
that may serve as food for fishes; the re- 
lation which this has to the distribution 
of food fishes; the embryonic development 
and life history of different kinds of ani- 
mals, especially those of economic impor- 
tance, and similar problems. 
“Tt is by means of such studies that it 
is often possible to increase the number of 
valuable. food animals in any given lo- 
- eality,’ Professor Jackson states. “A pre- 
vious study, for example, concerning the 
disappearance of food fishes in Great Bay 
showed that pollution was a great factor 
in causing such disappearance. This, 
coupled with work along the Atlantic Coast 
at various points, resulted in.the United 
States Government prohibiting the dis- 
charge of oil from oil-burning steamers, 
a waste material which has been shown to 
be detrimental to food fishes.” 
In reply to a query, Professor Jackson 
has stated that, while he has not con- 
templated the possibility of ,opening a 
popular course except to the regular 
students, he sees no reason why such a 
course should not be opened if there should 
be a demand for it. : 
_ In this suggestion lies a fruitful idea 
em Unitarian Shoalers who may desire a 
timate study of the islands. Pro- 
sor x Jackson would be glad to confer on 
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this possibility, if half a dozen or more 
are interested in the subject. Such a 
course would be a general discussion of 
the different forms of animals found in 
the vicinity of the Shoals, something of 
what they do, and of their value to man. 

Regular students will have, in addition 
to research work, regular courses in 
ecology, systematic zodlogy, comparative 
anatomy and embryology; with special 
work in general zodlogy and anatomy for 
pre-medical students. 

Students from many schools were in- 
vited to register. If ‘the project proves 
successful this year, it is hoped that it 
may become a permanent part of the 
University’s summer work. 


Brooklyn Union Services 


The Unitarian Church of the Saviour, 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., is participating in the 
union summer services of Brooklyn 
Heights, which will be held this year at 
the Reformed Church on the Heights, Sun- 
day mornings at eleven o’clock. The Uni- 
tarian fellowship will be represented 
July 1 by Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode, and 
July 22 by Rev. Leon R. Land, of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship. 


Florence Bell Dillingham 


Mrs. Florence Bell Dillingham, whose 
death occurred after a brief illness at 
her home in Brookline, Mass., May 16, 
was the widow of the late Rey. Pitt Dil- 
lingham, who served for fifteen years as 
principal of the Calhoun School for colored 
people in Alabama, after holding Uni- 
tarian pastorates in Uxbridge and Brock- 
ton, Mass. After leaving Calhoun in 1909, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dillingham moved to Bos- 
ton, Mass., where Mr. Dillingham con- 
tinued his work of ministering to social 
needs. During this time, Mrs. Dillingham 
took a devoted and active interest in the 
good works of her husband. Mr. Dilling- 
ham died April 2, 1926, in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., while they were making a visit on 
the Pacific Coast. After that Mrs. Dil- 
lingham made her home in Brookline. 
Two children survive her, a son, William 
P. Dillingham of Providence, R.I., and 
Mrs. Charles L. Ward of Concord, Mass. 


New Meadville Trustees 


At the annual meeting, held during the 
month at Meadville, Pa., the trustees of 
the Meadville Theological School unani- 
mously elected the following persons, nomi- 
nated by the School’s Alumni Association: 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Worcester, Mass.; 
Percy W. Gardner, president of the Lay- 
men’s League; and Congressman Morton 
D. Hull, of Chicago, Il. 


Crane Graduate to Hudson, Mass. 


Robert 8. Steven, a member of the First 
Unitarian Church in Clinton, Mass., and 
a graduate of the Crane Theological 
School of Tufts College, has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Hudson, Mass, 


ad BBL 
Mr. Bailey in Cambridge 


Pastor-elect visits First Parish, to which 
he has been called 


Rey. Ralph EB. Bailey of Omaha, Neb., 
who has accepted a call to the First 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., to succeed 
Dr. Samuel MeChord Crothers, has been 
in Cambridge this week in consultation 
with officers of the church. It is ex- 
pected he will assume the pastorate in 
the autumn. 

Mr. Bailey, who is about forty years 
of age, is a native of Brunswick, Ga., and 
was educated in the public schools of 
that community and of Savannah—Stone 
Mountain Preparatory School and Mercer 
University, Macon, Ga. His training for 
the ministry was at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky., 
where he took the degree of Th.M. While 
in the Baptist ministry, Mr. Bailey served 
successively the churches at Harrodsburg, 
Ky., Jefferson City, Mo., and Cleveland, 
Ohio. These pastorates covered the period 
1911 to 1919. He was ordained in 1907. 

In 1921 Mr. Bailey entered the Uni- 
tarian ministry, accepting the Unitarian 
church in Charleston, 8.C., as his first 
charge. Late in 1922 he became minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Omaha, 
where he has remained until the present 
time. In addition to a noteworthy minis- 
try in that city, he has made a prominent 
place for himself in the community, and 
at the time of his call to Cambridge was 
serving as president of the Omaha Pro- 
fessional Men’s Club and of the Omaha 
Community Playhouse, 

Mr. Bailey was married in 1911 to Miss 
Julia Baynard Pickard, daughter of Dr. 
W. L. Pickard, the president of Mercer 
University. 


Union Services, Arlington 


The First Parish Unitarian, First Uni- 
versalist, and Orthodox Congregational 
churches, Arlington, Mass., are uniting for 
union services, Sunday mornings, for six 
weeks, in the Unitarian church. These 
churches have united in other years, but 
this plan of holding all the services in one 
ehurch is new. The Unitarian Church, 
being the oldest in the town, was given the 
preference. Rey. John N. Mark will preach 
July 1. Rev. Edward A. Morris, minister 
of the Congregational Church, will be the 
preacher July 8 and 15, and Rev. Rubens 
R. Hadley, pastor of the Universalist 
Church, July 22 and 29. 


Preached at Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pieree, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Washington, 
D.C., and Mrs. Pierce, sailed for Europe 
June 18 for a summer on the Continent 
and in England. Rev. John B. W. Day of 
Lancaster, Pa., preached in this church 
June 17, and Rev. Joseph 8S. Loughran of 
Orange, N.J., June 24, Other preachers 
announced are: July 1, Rey. Ralph E. 
Bailey of Omaha, Neb.; July 8, Rey. 
William Channing Brown of Wheeling, 
W.Va.; July 22, President Earl M. Wilbur 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry. 
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Plan Memorial 
to Dr. Frothingham 


Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., during the coming summer, will 
erect a memorial to Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham in testimony of the love and ad- 
miration of his congregation and com- 
munity. A committee to consider plans 
for the memorial, consisting of Charles B 
Barnes, I. Tucker Burr, Miss Mary L. 
Coffin, Miss Olga M. Frothingham, Robert 
Grant, Miss Helen F. Pettes, and Bernard 
C. Weld, after consultation with A. W. 
Longfellow, the architect who designed 
the alterations in the interior of Arlington 
Street Church in 1911, has recommended 
the erection of a memorial door and tablet 
at the end of the broad aisle of the church, 
opposite the pulpit. 
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Like the Brooke Herford Memorial, 
erected in 1905, this doorway is to be 
Caen-stone, with ornamental head, on 
which is set a tablet of Maryland 
marble carrying an appropriate inscription. 
Heavy oaken doorways opening into the 
inner vestibule have been designed to lead 
into the general color scheme adopted for 
pulpit and pews. The design is in keeping 
with the architecture of the church and 
is indicative of the simplicity, dignity, and 
charm of Dr, Frothingham’s character. 

The work will be done in such a way 
as not to interfere with either the union 
Sunday morning services or the Sunday 
afternoon twilight services to be held 
during July and August. 


Philosophy Class, Atlanta 


A class in modern philosophy is to meet 
at the United Liberal Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, in Atlanta, Ga., five Sunday 
afternoons in July and August. The topics 
will be: July 1, “The Philosophy of Rela- 


tivity’; July 15, “Creative Evolution”; 
July 29, “The Hlectron Theory on Phi- 
losophy” ; August 12, “Historical Material- 


ism’; August 26, “What is-Behaviorism?” 


The Beauty of Holiness 


By CHARLES E. Park 


Christmas, beneath all its outward gayety 
and confusion, coming to our thoughtful 
hearts with the deeper promise and diviner 
meaning, is a token that we welcome the 
promise to live together in trust and friend- 
liness and helpfulness which makes life 
happier and richer, 
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One year review for 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL BUILDING FUND 


Announces That 


At the suggestion of many of Meadville’s friends, the Committee has re- 
served this space aS a means of keeping Reeister readers informed of 


the progress of the School’s building and development program. 


During 


the coming weeks it is planned in this way to tell something of Mead- 
ville’s needs and the ways in which the ministry and membership of the 


church are striving to meet them. 


Meanwhile, the Trustees and members of the Committee take this op- 
portunity to express their grateful appreciation for the many cordial 
letters and generous offers of service which have been received as a 
result of the preliminary announcement of the new Library-Administra- 
tion Building project at the time of the May Meetings. 


If you did not receive your copy of the current Western Unitarian, 
containing several articles on Meadville, a duplicate may be had by 


addressing the Fund. 


The Meadville Theological School 


Building Fund 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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_ THE FOURTH OF JULY 


Our FREEDOM, won 
at a great price, 
is not for 
ourselves alone 
but for all mankind 
pee ean ost tt 


Personals 


Miss Hilda I. Davies, head of the depart- 
ment of journalism in the Wheeling, 
W.Va., high school, and a member of the 
First Unitarian Church in that city, has 
won national honors for her school in a 
contest of high school papers. The com- 
petition was conducted at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and more than 375 high schools 
entered their publications. The Record, 
produced by Miss Davies’ department, re- 
ceived highest honors. 


The class orator this June of the gradu- 
ating class of Bowdoin College was 
Thomas Eliot Weil, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
Fred Alban Weil of the First Parish in 
Quincy, Mass. - He will study for a higher 
degree at the University of Illinois, where 
he has been appointed to teach as a part- 
time assistant in history. 


Robert P. Bellows has announced the 
engagement of his sister, Mrs. Bellows 
Robinson (Ellen Derby Bellows) of Bos- 
ton, Mass., to Thorndike Howe Endicott, 
also of Boston. Mrs. Robinson is the 
daughter of thelate Dr. Henry W. Bellows, 
noted Unitarian clergyman, and Mrs. 
Bellows (Anna Peabody). Mr. Endicott 
is the son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Endicott (Mary H. Howe) of Boston. 
Mrs. Robinson’s oldest daughter, Anna 
Peabody Robinson, was married recently 
at Walpole, N.H., to George Warren 
Tower, 3d, of New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Miss Hope Kelsey of the graduating 
class of the Brookline, Mass., high school, 
who was awarded the Katherine Brad- 
burn Schick cup for excellence in athletics 
and scholarship, is president of the Emer- 
son Guild of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and a member of the senior 
class in the Second Church school. 


Miss E. L. Reynolds, the oldest member 
of All Souls Unitarian Church in Plain- 
field, N.J., celebrated her ninety-first birth- 
day, June 27. 

Edith Williams Barrett, who starred in 
the production of “Thank You,’ by the 
Young People’s Religious Union in Boston, 
Mass., in 1924, is now leading lady in 
Walter Hampden’s company. 


Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., who preached the Anniversary 
Week sermon this year, has gone to Eng- 
land for a visit with his people during 
the summer. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 
will conduct its eighth annual 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


on Star Island, July 7-14, with the 
co-operation of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. A model church 
school class is being planned, and the 
principal lecturers will be Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne of Columbia University 
and Rey. Dilworth Lupton. For reser- 
vations address 


KmaNNETH McDoucALu 
SIXTEEN Bwacon StREnNT, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the second term of Summer . 
Quarter begins July 26, at 57th Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue, one block from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F, C. SourmwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 


able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni-. 


versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17, 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reessz, D.D., Presment 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. ; 


’ For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 

physical fitness, through educational advantages, 

through character building. 

IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss. Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
2o Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Chiristannay ¥ - 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. ; 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED ; 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Water 8. Swisumr, Pres, 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean. 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the 
An Old School with New Ideas 
pon ep Han bo meatal aumenan dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 
For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Rev. F. O. Holmes in Charge 


at Francestown, N.H. | 


Summer services at Francestown, N.H., 
will continue through September. During 
June the services are being held in the 
new, or Congregational, building. Begin- 
ning July 1, they are to be held in the 
beautiful white meeting-house, raised in 
1801, and owned since 1870 by the Uni- 
tarians. Services are at eleven o’clock, 
Eastern Standard time. 

Rey. Frank O. Holmes, of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., minister-in-charge for the 
third successive summer, preached at the 
Memorial Sunday service, May 27, and 
expects to occupy the pulpit from July 1 
to September 9, with the exception of Sun- 
day, July 22, when Dr. Thomas H. Billings, 
of the First Church, Salem, Mass., will 
preach.’ : 

An encouraging feature of the Frances- 
town church life at present is the Sunday- 
school, which met each Sunday during 
the winter for the first time in many years, 
and which will continue through the 
summer. The ladies of the Congregational 
Church will hold their sale in July, and 
in August will come the annual fair of the 
Unitarian Alliance. 


Mr. Evans Resigns at Tulsa 


Dr, John M. Evans has resigned the 
pastorate of All Souls Liberal Church of 
Tulsa, Okla., and has announced his in- 
tention of entering the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He formerly 
served Baptist churches in England and 
America, and Unitarian churches in Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill. (All Souls), 
before coming to Tulsa in 1925. 


Chandler Robbins’s Bequest * 


By the will of the late Chandler Rob- 
bins, founder of the American Geographic 
Society, All Souls Unitarian Church in 
New York City will receive $25,000. He 
was a cousin of Rev. Chandler Robbins, 
successor to Ralph Waldo Emerson in the 


pulpit of the Second Church in Boston, |: 


Mass. 


Obituary 


Died in BHastport, Maine, June 11, 1928, 
-HANNAH PRIESTLEY MILLIKEN, daughter of 
Joseph Priestley, M.D., and Hannah Taggart 
Priestley, great-great-granddaughter of Joseph 
Priestley, LL.D., F.R.S., eminent scientist and 
theologian. A long life of usefulness and sery- 
ice is ended, a brilliant personality gone from 
us. She was a consistent follower of the faith 
of her fathers. She was the widow of Rey. 
Hasket Derby Catlin, a pastor of the Unitarian 
ehurches of Neponset, Mass., Eastport, Maine, 
Gouverneur, N.Y., and Northumberland, Pa., 
Where he died. After Mr. Catlin’s death she 
married Charles Day Milliken of Eastport, 
Maine, who died a few years ago. 
sessed the beautiful faculty of making friends 
wherever she was, and was greatly beloved and 
will be missed by her many friends. Her son, 
Joseph Priestley Catlin, and his wife and son, 
Joseph Priestley Catlin, Jr., of Vlainfield, N.J., 
and a sister, Mrs. William Forsyth of Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., survive her. Funeral services were 
held in Bastport, Maine, and in Northumber- 
land, Pa., her birthplace, where she is buried. 
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FOR GIFTS 
FOR TRAVEL 
FOR THE HOME - 


GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


by Robert French Leavens 


An anthology of prose and verse on 
man’s relation to nature, to mankind, 
and to God, gathered from all recorded 
time. 


A book of distinguished beauty and 
most illuminating human _ thought.— 


MARGARET DELAND, in The Boston Trans- 


cript. ‘ 
Recommended also by: 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
Katherine Lee Bates 
President Faunce of Brown University 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth Col- 
lege 
President Marsh of Boston University 
President Morgan of Antioch College 
President Reinhardt of Mills College 
Dr. W. W. Fenn of Harvard University 
Prof. 8. C. Hart of Wellesley College 
Daniel Willard, President of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio R.R. 
and others in various callings. 
Pocket edition, nearly 700 pages, India 
Bible paper, flexible binding, $2.59 at 
booksellers or 
THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


CVCCCUATANNAORSSCEOECEOLOGAUSAAAESESEAOECETC AT EA SUES EE EECCA TASCA TATA 


THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Each issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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ys 3. y “Of Our Political Revolution 


of ’76 


we are justly proud. . . . Turn now to the tem- 
perance revolution. In it we shall find a stronger 
bondage broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a 
greater tyrant deposed—in it more of want sup- 
plied, more disease healed, more sorrow as- 
suaged.”—A. LINCOLN. 

(From Lincoln’s address to the Washingtonians, 


. February 22, 1842) 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Unitarian 
Star Island 


Conferences 
JUNE 23 to AUGUST 11 


Combine 


A restful vacation among congenial 
people 


with 


Enjoyment of stimulating programs 
on a variety of themes 


For rates and detailed programs 
Address 


Isle of Shoals Association 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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“THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY” 


An Address by 
ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D., 
10 Cents a copy, Postpaid 
Also 27 other titles. Send for free descrip- 
tive circular. 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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UUAUREESEASEEAEOUUUAEESREEEEOEEOATAAMAASERRESECHEC AND EAAEERECECA ALUN TAAEEEEOEEOCONECEEEEEEEOC CATTANEO 


Ye Olde Homestede Inn 


with cottage annex 
Blackman’s Point, Brant Rock, Mass. 
Located on Cape Cod Bay. Sports; at- 
tractive motor trips. Home evoking. Bx- 
cellent opportunity for families. June 
rates. Booklet. Hostess, Gracm K. Buack- 
MAN. ‘Tel. Marshfield 9-13. 
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ehittle Boy who was told by his mother 
that it was God who makes people good, 
remarked, “Yes, I know it is God, but 
mothers help a lot.” : 


i wish,” 
of you chaps would give me a cure for 
insomnia.’ “Have you ever,” remarked 
one of his victims, “tried talking to your- 
self ?”—Bystander. 


Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, managing editor 
of the New Standard Dictionary, declares 
the English of editorial pages of American 
newspapers, as a rule, “really marvelous,” 
but says he doesn’t read the sport pages. 
“Doesn't”? How do we know he could? 

—Louisville Times. 


The policeman entered the eafé and 
with great dignity announced to a man 
at one of the tables, “Your car awaits 
without.” “Without what?’ retorted the 
rather loud-mouthed gentleman. ‘“With- 
out lights,’ said the policeman. “Your 
name and address, please.’”—Vancouwver 
Province. 


Music was prohibited during certain 
hours in the precincts of the college, but 
one undergraduate found the. saxophone 
more engrossing than his studies. Next 
day he received a note from the higher 
authority : “Much against my better judg- 
ment, and for purposes of discipline only, 
I am compelled to regard your saxophone 
playing as music.” 


The following notice is from a Chinese 
newspaper: “Sir: I am Wang. I can 
drive a typewriter with good noise, and 
my English is great. My last job has left 
itself from me, for the good reason that 
the large man has dead. It was on ac- 
count of no fault of mine. So, honorable 
sirs, what about it? If I can be of big 
use to you, I will arrive on same date 
that you should guess.” 


Halford E. Luccock adds a stanza to 
“America the Beautiful” : 


O beautiful for dividends, 
Of twenty-five per cent., 
On oil and steel and real. estate, 
On money freely lent. 
America! America! 
May riches be our fate; 
Increase our wealth, 
And guard our health 
America, the great! 


Graham Moffatt, in his book, “The 
Pawky Scot,” relates an anecdote. on reli- 
gion and thrift: -“A Canadian farmer of 
Scottish extraction kept up the religious 
traditions of his race by reading each 
morning to his family and his field 
workers a consecutive chapter of the 
Bible. One fine day in the harvesting 
season, when time was precious, he struck 
the sixth chapter of I Chronicles, which 
consists of eighty-one verses of genea- 
logical names. He droned on till he came 
to ‘And Shallum begat Hilkiah, and Hil- 
kiah begat Azariah, and Azariah begat 
Seraiah, and Seraiah begat Johozadak.’ 
There he paused and looked over the leaf. 
‘Weel, my friends,’ he said, ‘they begat 
ane anither richt doon to the end o’ the 
page, and a lang way ower on the ither 
side, so we'll jist leave them to it. Off 
wi’ ye to yer wark!’ ”—Argonaut. 


said the club bore, “that one 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of agé. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot ... Vice-President 
- Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring .... . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


se following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 - 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
are co ae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Ife: 
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HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
PTTL 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 


SUTTTHTANA 
Sun 


HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more in ions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “GQ” Street, 
Northwest. | 


UNITARIAN COLLEGE MAN wane employ- 
ment for the summer. Tutoring preferred. 
-Address StupEnT, Box 138, Dighton, Mass. 


TO RENT at Twin Mountain, N.H., furnished 
cottage. Running water; sleeping porch ; view 
of twenty mountains. Terms, $10 a week. 
THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-141. 


YOUNG WOMAN, 20, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity student, “holding University of Grenoble 
(France) certificate for proficiency in French, 
will act as tutor, companion, or governess 
until October. TH CHRISTIAN RucistER, C-140. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical’ nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, jaundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Caritot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 

THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T, Pomeroy. Service at i A.M, 
Sermon by the minister. 

PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH. 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
| Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 Standard Time. 
Rev. George D. Cressey, D.D., will preach July 8. 
Summer visitors welcome. 

NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 


way). <A. Wakefield Siaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. A 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church.-is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THDP 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Breoklyn 
stop on all: downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
pgaehiopy D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Sery- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning - 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. Abbot Peterson. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Union Sum- 
mer Service at 11 A.M. Preacher, Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen, minister of the Second Church, 
Boston. The Second Church, the Church of 
the Redemption, the Church of the Disciples, 
and the Arlington Street Church unite in the 
conduct of these areas. 


WORDS OF ASPIRATION 


By ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D. 
For Use in Humanist ev Lasley ‘The 


Essentials of Prayer without 

tion of the Superna $1.50" per 
copy, postpaid, 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CH 

550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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